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THE  POPULIST  MOVEMENT. 


1. 

THK  PLATFORM  HISTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE’S  PARTY. 

The  last  five  years  have  been  remarkable  for  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  political  party  now  known  as  the  People’s 
Party.  It  has  extended  from  one  state  into  another 
until  there  is  an  organization  in  every  state,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  territories.  Although  including  a  part  of  the 
discontented  of  the  towns  and  cities,  it  can  best  be  de¬ 
fined  as  a  class  movement  chiefly  confined,  so  far  as 
membership  is  concerned,  to  men  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  complaint  of  the  party  has  been  that  prices  of 
farm  products  are  low,  that  the  farmers’  revenne  is  mnch 
less  than  formerly,  and  that  monopolies  are  crushing  the 
small  producer  and  taxing  the  consumer.  The  first  two 
are  declared  to  be  the  result  of  financial,  the  last  of  in¬ 
dustrial,  legislation. 

The  object  of  the  party  is  to  secure  relief  for  the 
farming  and  laboring  classes.  The  justification  of  this 
object  is  found  in  the  decline  in  prices  and  the  heavy 
burden  of  debts,  made  doubly  so  by  the  change  in 
money  standards.  Legislation  is  looked  upon  as  the 
means  to  secure  an  improved  condition  ;  hence  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  political  party.  The  government  is  thus 
the  all  powerful  lever  by  which  better  times  are  to  be 
brought  about. 
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This  third  party,  however,  was  not  the  growth  of  a 
day.  Its  formation  was  due  to  changes  in  modes  of 
agriculture  and  manufacturing  intro<luced  soon  after  the 
Civil  War.  ^Machinery  had  a  potent  effect  upon  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  products  of  the  farm  were  rapidh-  in¬ 
creased.  A  decline  in  prices  followed,  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  almost  uninterruptedly  ever  since,  resulting  in 
the  early  formation  of  agricultural  organizations  in  an 
effort  to  stay  the  decline.  ‘  The  Grange  of  1867,  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  of  1879,  the  Agricultural  Wheel, 
1878,  and  others  were  the  forerunners  of  this  organized 
movement.*  Efforts  were  made  from  lime  to  time  to 
join  all  societies  of  this  kind  into  one  great  combina¬ 
tion  for  political  purposes.  Although  many  members 
of  the  societies  had  been  disturbed  by  the  third  party 
idea,  it  was  not  until  1890  that  any  great  progress  was 
made  in  the  matter.  In  this  year  began  a  series  of  con¬ 
ventions  which  finally  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
party  under  consideration. 

There  are  five  of  these  conventions  whose  proceedings 
interest  the  student  of  the  People’s  Party.  Two  of 
them  were  not  Populist  assemblies,  but  the  meetings  of 

*  There  are  three  stages  of  advancement  in  farmers’  organizations. 
These  are  seen  in  the  Grange,  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  the  People’s 
Party.  The  aim  of  the  Grange  was  to  educate  the  farmer,  and  pro¬ 
tect  its  members  by  influence  only.  The  Farmers’  Alliance  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  independent  agricultural  lodges  and  associations.  It 
started  in  Texas  as  early  as  1879  and  developed  in  a  few  years  into  a 
well  organized  association.  There  are  also  other  societies  in  the 
North  and  South  which  together  with  those  mentioned  went  to  make 
up  the  party.  See  Appendix  A. 

’  Appendix  A. 
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organized  societies  showing  symptoms  of  the  third  party 
fever.  They  were  held  previous  to  the  real  beginning  of 
the  party,  but  belong  nevertheless  to  the  series  of  con¬ 
ventions  which  have  given  us  so  many  new  ideas  as  to 
the  way  in  which  we  should  be  governed.  The  first 
one  in  which  the  idea  of  a  third  party  appeared  was  held 
in  St.  L^uis,  December  6,  i88q.  It  consisted  of  dele¬ 
gates  froni  the  farmer’s  organization  and  from  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  effect  a 
union  between  the  two  classes,  which  was  accomplished 
under  the  name  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Industrial 
Union.*  Although  this  organization  wisely  deferred  its 
entrance  into  politics  as  a  party,  it  nevertheless,  passed 
some  resolutions  concerning  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
abolition  of  national  banks,  sub-treasuries,  plenty  of 
paper  money,  government  ownership  of  railroads,  non¬ 
ownership  of  land  by  foreigners,  prohibition  of  futures 
in  grain,  and  the  reduction  of  the  nation’s  income  to 
expenses.'*  N otice,  then,^  that  Jill ,  these  measures  are 
economic,  none  of  them  even  remotely  verging  upon 
golitic-s.  On  December  7th  of  the  following  year_(^i89o) 
another  convention  ®  was  at  Ocala,  Florida.  The 
composition  of  tlns^lissembly  was  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  preceding  one.  Members  of  the 

•  Political  Science  Quarterly,  'Vol.  VI.  p.  284. 

’See  New  York  Times,  December  8,  9,  1889;  New  York  Tribune, 
December  8,  9,  1889  ;  Public  Opinion,  December.  1889. 

’The  Ocala  and  St.  Louis  oonventions  have  been  selected  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  more  often  spoken  of  than  the  Washington  con¬ 
vention  of  January,  1891,  and  the  Northern  Alliance  convention  of 
1890.  At  these  conventions  little  was  accomplished.  The  Ocala 
platform  was  endorsed. 
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Southern  Alliance,  the  Fanners’  Mutual  Benefit  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  colored  Alliance  were  present.  Here 
again  the  _third  £arty  yea^remained  unproiiounced.' 
The jjlatform  issued  at  Ocala  differedj^n  very  few  respects 
from  that  of  1889.  The  sub-treasury  scheme  was  not 
endorsed  as  in  the  year  before,^  and  the  government 
ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  was  changed  to 
.  government  control.  A  reduction  of  hcav'y  tariff  duties 
I  was  here  demanded,  and  this  is  the  only  out  and  out 
demand  of  the  kind  made  in  the  five  platforms.  Tlie 
y  others  content  themselves  with  the  statement  that  the 
revenue  of  state  and  nation  should  be  limited  to  e.\- 
penses. 

The  Cincinnati  gathering  re])resented  no  real  purpose 
at  the  time  of  its  meeting.  It  was  composed  of  the  dis¬ 
contented  and  the  ambitious,  and  was  not  representative  of 
any  large  number  of  voters.  The  convention  opened  with 
the  singing  of  “  America  ”  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Tiiese 
were  given  with  an  earnestness  that  spoke  well  for  the 
convention,*  and  showed  that  they  came  from  the  honest, 
sturdy,  farming  class  that  has  so  often  been  the  stay  of 
the  country,  and  whose  tendency  has  been  toward  con¬ 
servatism  rather  than  toward  radicalism.  The  proj)or- 
tion  of  the  delegates  from  the  various  states  was 
^\ery  unequal.  About  two-thirds  of  the  states  were 
(  represented,  but  out  of  the  fifteen  hundred  persons 
Vpresent,  four  hundred  and  seven  were  from  Kansas, 

‘See  Cincinnati  Gazette,  May  19,  20,  21,  23,  1890;  New  York 
Times,  same  dates  ;  New  York  Tribune,  same  dates.  Compare  with 
Ocala  platform. 

’See  New  York  Times,  May  19,  1891. 
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three  hundred  and  seventeen  from  Ohio,  and  one  hnn-' 
dred  from  Illinois.*  The  majority  of  the  assembly  were' 
farmers,  while  the  remainder  consisted  of  representatives 
of  the  various  labor  societies.  The  purposes  of  the  men 
were  widely  divergent  and  the  movement  to  make  a  third 


party  was  by  no  means  unanimous  throughout  the 
country.  In  vain  some  of  the  leaders  protested  against 
the  formation  of  a  party  at  that  time,  hoping  to  defer  the 
matter  until  the  following  year.  Their  opposition  was 
brushed  aside  and  the  party  was  launched  jwitli^a  plat¬ 
form.  The  platform  is  based  on  the  Ocala  platform, 
but  contains  .some  political  measures,  and  a  few  Knights 
of  Labor  pledges,  such  as  the  eight  hour  day.  The 
planks  of  the  platform  are  as  follows :  free  coinage 
of  silver,  abolition  of  national  banks,  loans  on  land  and 
real  estate,  sub-treasuries,  income  tax,  plenty  of  paper 
money,  government  control  of  railroads,  election  of 
President,  Vice-President  and  Senators  by  direct  vote, 
non-ownership  of  land  by  foreigners,  revenue  of  the 
state  and  nation  limited  to  expenses,  eight  hours’ 
work,  and  universal  suffrage.  Three  of  these  measures 
are  sops  thrown  to  certain  classes.  The  election  of^ 
President,  Vice-President  and  Senators  by  popular  vote 
is  a  bait  for  votes.  So  is  the  universal  suffrage  scheme. 
The  eight  hour  plank  was  adopted  only  after  much  ob¬ 
jection  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  for  he  sometimes  has 
to  work  sixteen  hours  and  never  less  than  twelve,  so 
that  he  is  not  naturally  iu  sympathy  with  the  eight 


'  See  New  York  Times,  May  19,  20,  1891  ;  Cincinnati  Gazette,  same 
date ;  also  New  York  Tribune. 
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hour  movement.  Policy  sways  him,  however,  and  so 
this  plank  was  added  to  the  list. 

The  St.  Louis  convention  was  held  some  ten  months 
later,  February^  22,  i8q2.  This  was  the  preliminary 
convention  for  the  selection  of  a  national  committee 
with  the  power  to  call  a  national  convention  to  nomi¬ 
nate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President.  (The 
convention  was  by  no  means  harmonious,  for  there  was 
a  contest  between  the  Southern  Alliance  and  some  of  the 
northern  members  for  supremacy  in  the  convention. 
It  ended  in  victory  for  the  northern  faction.  This  con¬ 
vention  again  framed  a  platform,  containing  nearly  the 
same  planks  as  the  year  before.  The  planks  referring  to 
the  abolition  of  national  banks,  universal  suffrage,  direct 
election  of  President,  Vice-President  and  Senators,  and 
government  control  of  railjoads-.am<l.-  telegraphs,  were 
omitted.  In  the  place  of  government  control,  goyernment 
ownership  of  railroads  was  substituted.  A  scheme  for 
postal  banks  was  also  tacked  on.  ^ 

The  Populists  now  cut  loose  from  their  former  plat¬ 
forms,  and  based  all  their  speeches,  demands  and  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  next  platform, — that  of  Omaha.  The 
Omaha  convention'  was  the  first  Presidential  nominat¬ 
ing  convention  held  by  the  People’s  Party.  The  dele¬ 
gates  assembled  on  July  4,  1892,  closely  watched  by 
the  press  and  people  of  the  country.  It  was  recognized 
as  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  new  party,  which 
would  either  put  itself  on  record  as  favoring  sensible 
measures,  or  it  would  not.  The  platform  of  this  cou- 

'See  the  newspapers  of  that  date  :  St.  Paul  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Omaha  Bee,  July  5,  6,  7,  8,  1892. 
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vention  bears  the  same  stamp  as  did  the  others.  Free 
coinage  of  silver,  a  minor  clause  on  abolition  of  national 
banks,  a  sub-treasury  scheme  or  some  similar  system, 
a  graduated  income  tax,  plenty  of  paper  money,  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  railroads,  election  of  Senators  by  di¬ 
rect  vote  of  the  people,  non-ownership  of  land  by  for¬ 
eigners,  revenue  of  state  and  nation  limited  to  expenses, 
eight  hours’  work,  postal  banks,  pensions,  and  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  present  contract  law  and  immigration  sys¬ 
tem, — these  were  the  measures  advocated.  The  various 
platfonns  have  been  on  the  whole  verj’  much  alike. 
There  has  been,  however,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  demands.  The  St.  Louis  platform  of  1889  contains 
only  eight  planks,  the  Ocala  eight,  Cincinnati  twelve, 
St.  Louis,  1892,  ten,  and  the  Omaha  thirteen.  Free 
coinage,  government  control  or  ownership  of  railroads,  the 
sub-treasury  scheme,  sufficient  paper  money,  revenue  of 
state  limited  to  expenses,  and  non-ownership  of  land  by 
foreigners,  are  the  demands  put  forth  in  every  platform. 
During  the  last  three  years  nothing  has  been  said  about 
the  prohibition  of  futures.  The  trade  in  futures  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  complaint  among  the 
farmers ;  but  the  party  has  abandoned  it  as  an  issue. 
The  real  issue,  according  to  the  Populist,  is  financial. 
The  party,  by  taking  one  side  of  the  money  question, 
hopes  to  force  one  of  the  old  parties  out  of  the  field,  and 
thus  to  place  itself  in  a  position  of  power  as  one  of  two 
parties,  instead  of  being  a  mere  third  party. 
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ATTITUDE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CONVENTIONS  TOWARD  THE  VARIOUS 
ISSUES. 


1889 

St.  Louis, 

Dec.  6. 

1890 

Ocala, 

Dec.  7. 

1891 

Cincinnati, 

May  20. 

1892 

St.  Louis, 

Feb.  22. 

1892 

Omaha 

July  4. 

Free  coinage  of  silver  .  . 

* 

* 

# 

Abolition  of  national  banks 

* 

it 

Loans  on  land,  real  estate  . 

* 

Sub-treasuries . 

« 

* 

iti 

Income  tax . 

« 

it 

Tariff  revision . 

* 

.  .  .  • 

SufiScient  paper  money  .  . 
Government  control  of  rail- 

* 

* 

it 

it 

roads,  etc . 

Government  ownership  of 

* 

* 

railroads  . 

Election  of  president  and 
vice-president,  and  sena- 

* 

.  .  . 

.... 

* 

it 

tors  by  direct  vote .... 
Non-ownership  of  land  by 

* 

it7 

foreigners . 

Prohibition  of  futures  in 

* 

it 

* 

grain,  etc  . 

Revenue  of  state  and  nation 

* 

* 

.... 

limited  to  expenses  .  .  . 
Eight  hours’  work  .... 

# 

* 

it 

# 

it 

« 

Universal  suffrage . 

Postal  banks . 

.  .  . 

it 

it 

Pensions . 

Oppose  present  contract  law 

. 

it 

and  immigration  system  . 

.  . 

.... 

*  The  asterisk  denotes  that  the  platform  contained  the  plank  indicated. 
'  ‘‘  Sub-treasuries  or  a  better  sy.stem.” 

*To  Senators  alone. 


II. 


THE  OMAHA  PLATFORM. 

The  Omaha  platform  is  the  last  of  the  national  Popu¬ 
list  platforms.'  It  contains  the  most  advanced  theories 
and  demands  of  the  new  party.  In  fact,  the  older  plat¬ 
forms  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  or  by  the  speakers  who  present  its  cause.  But 
the  Omaha  platform  is  called  a  second  Declaration  of 
Independence, — an  idea  probably  suggested,  not  by 
any  material  which  the  platform  contains,  but  by  the 
day,  July  4th,  on  which  the  convention  assembled.  The 
preamble  of  the  platform  is  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
entire  production.  After  invoking  the  blessing  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God  upon  the  convention,  it  goes  on  to  say  that 
“  We  meet  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  brought  to  the  verge 
of  moral,  political,  and  material  ruin.  Corruption  dom¬ 
inates  the  ballot  box,  the  legislatures,  the  Congress,  and 
even  touches  the  ermine  on  the  bench.  The  people  are 
demoralized.  The  newspapers  are  largely  subsidized  or 
\  muzzled,  public  opinion  silenced,  busine.ss  prostrated, 

k  our  homes  covered  with  mortgages,  labor  impoverished, 

and  the  land  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists. 
>  Urban  workmen  are  denied  the  right  of  organizing;  im¬ 

ported  pauperized  labor  reduces  their  wages,  while  a 

'  The  St.  Louis  platform  of  July  22,  1896,  is  very  similar  to  the 
Omaha  platform  of  1892.  The  former  is  the  more  elaborate  pro- 
1  duction. 
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hireling  army  shoots  them  down.  The  toils  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  are  stolen  to  build  up  colossal  fortunes.  From  the 
prolific  womb  of  governmental  injustice  we  breed  the 
two  great  classes — tramps  and  millionaires.”  After  this 
description  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  preamble 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  and 
demonetization  of  silver.  It  calls  attention  to  a  “  con¬ 
spiracy  against  mankind,”  in  which  the  currency  is  to 
be  “  abridged  in  order  to  fatten  usurers,  bankrupt  en¬ 
terprise,  and  enslave  industry.”  Then  follows  an  arraign¬ 
ment  of  the  existing  parties  with  their  attempts  to 
“  drown  the  outcries  of  a  phmdered  people  with  the  up¬ 
roar  of  a  sham  battle  over  the  tariff,  so  that  capitalists, 
corporations,  national  banks,  trusts,  watered  stock,  the 
demonetization  of  silver  and  the  oppressions  of  the 
usurers  may  be  lost  sight  of.”  After  a  statement  of  the 
belief  that  “  the  Republic  cannot  live  unless  based  upon 
the  love  of  the  whole  people  for  each  other  and  for  the 
nation,”  and  a  pledge  “  to  correct  the  evils  which  are 
destroying  it,  with  wise  and  reasonable  legislation,”  the 
preamble  ends  with  the  three  following  doctrines : 

I.  “  That  the  union  of  labor  forces  of  the  United  States 
this  day  consummated  shall  be  permanent  and  perpetual.” 

II.  That  “  Wealth  belongs  to  him  who  creates  it, 
and  every  dollar  taken  from  industry  is  robbery.” 

III.  That  the  people  should  own  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  ;  and  .should  such  a  thing  come  to  pass,  there 
should  be  a  rigid  civil  service  regulation,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  national  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  use  of  such  additional  government  em¬ 
ployees. 
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Such  is  the  remarkable  address  which  precedes  the 
platform  of  the  new  party.  It  depicts  a  condition  of  the 
country  which  the  inquiring  mind  is  unable  to  substan¬ 
tiate.  It  arraigns  the  political  parties  as  separate  from 
the  people  and  lays  at  their  feet  the  responsibility  for 
the  condition  of  affairs.  But  the  parties  which  have  _ 
brought  about  these  calamities  are  composed  of  the 
people,  and  their  effort  of  self-government  must,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  have  brought  them  to  the  state  described  in 
the  preamble  :  a  people  who,  if  such  a  condition  exists, 
are  not  capable  of  governing  themselves ;  a  people  who 
must  have  been  deficient  in  ability  to  grasp  the  first 
principles  of  economics ;  a  people  who  are  unable  to  see 
and  much  less  to  follow  their  own  interests.  Neverthe-^ 
less  these  people  are  to  be  intrusted  with  greater  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  greater  opportunities  to  make  or  mar  them¬ 
selves — not  by  the  parties  which  have  already  brought 
them  where  they  are,  but  by  the  one  which  poses  as 
their  savior.  There  is  an  apparent  incongruity  when 
one  views  the  subject  from  this  last  standpoint,  as  well 
as  a  strong  impression  that  the  address  has  been  injured 
by  over-statemeut. 

The  real  platform  which  follows  is  much  less  ardent 
and,  therefore,  demands  more  serious  attention.  It  can 
be  divided  into  minor  and  major  planks.  The  minor 
planks  treat  of  the  tariff,  pensions,  contract  labor  laws, 
an  eight  hour  working  day,  and  election  of  Senators  by 
the  people.  The  major  planks  relate  to  currency,  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  silver,  government  ownership  of  railroads, 
and  the  limited  ownership  of  lands.  This  division. 
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while  somewhat  arbitrary,  has  nevertheless  a  natural 
basis,  in  that  the  party  considers  the  problems  of  money, 
land,  and  railroads  as  the  most  important. 

In  the  past,  the  tariff  has  always  occupied  an  import¬ 
ant  place  in  the  platforms  of  political  parties.  The  con¬ 
tests  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  have  been  fought 
with  this  question  as  the  main  issue.  Notwithstanding 
the  strong  hold  which  the  tariff  has  upon  political  par¬ 
ties,  the  People’s  Party  has  deemed  it  best  to  pass  by 
this  bone  of  contention.  The  word  tariff  is  not  u.sed  in 
the  Omaha  platform,  and  there  is  very  little  to  indicate 
the  position  of  the  party  in  regard  to  it.  In  the  last 
lines  of  one  of  the  sections  is  found  the  statement :  “  We 
demand  that  all  state  and  national  revenues  shall  be 
limited  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government, 
economically  and  honestly  administered.”  We  are  told 
that  this  part  of  the  section  contains  the  party’s  views 
on  the  tariff.  The  refusal  to  make  a  definite  statement 
is  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  party’s  opinion 
that  the  tariff  subject  is  a  back  number,  that  it  is  either 
already  decided  or  at  least  less  important  than  the  cur¬ 
rency  question. 

Both  of  the  old  parties  maintain  that  the  view  thus 
ambiguously  stated  is  in  accord  with  their  platforms. 
Curious  editorials  have  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the 
South  and  West  upholding  the  claim  that  the  new 
party’s  tariff  views  are  not  antagonistic  to  Democratic 
or  to  Republican  principles.  This  has  been  the  case 
when  either  of  the  old  parties  was  trying  to  engineer  a 
fusion  with  the  Populists.  The  Democrats  regarded  the 
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section  as  in  perfect  accord  with  the  declaration,  “  tariff 
for  revenue  only,”  while  the  Republicans  were  no  less 
vehement  in  their  protestations  that  it  was  in  harmony 
with  their  doctrine  of  “  protection  with  incidental  reven¬ 
ues.” 

In  reality  the  stand  of  the  party  on  this  point  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  “straddle.”  In  the  Populi.st  ranks  are 
two  factions  which  must  be  satisfied, — the  laborers,  who 
suppose  that  high  wages  and  protection  are  somehow 
connected,  and  the  farmers,  who  receive  no  protection 
and  becau.se  of  protection  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
what  they  buy.  This  apparent  indecision  of  the  party 
is  due  to  the  real  antagonism  of  these  two  classes. 
Coupled  with  this  antagonism  was  the  necessity  of  draw¬ 
ing  votes  from  the  old  parties.  As  both  sides  of  the 
tariff  question  are  already  represented  by  the  two  old 
parties,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  new  one  should 
attempt  to  avoid  any  declaration  on  this  subject.  What 
are  the  “  necessary  expen.ses”  of  a  government  ?  They 
cannot  be  easily  detennined.  A  progressive  government 
needs  a  great  deal  of  money  for  “  necessary  expenses ;  ” 
very  heavy  taxes  (tariff  or  revenue)  might  be  needed  to 
meet  its  demands. 

The  section  on  the  abolition  of  national  banks  was 
necessitated  by  the  general  money  plans  of  the  party. 
The  tendency  has  been  toward  the  reduction  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  national  banks  and  a  minimum  use  of  their 
function  of  note-i.ssue.  The  People’s  Party  regards  the 
national  banks  as  responsible  for  the  decline  in  circula¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  really  due  to  the  fact  that  note-issue  is  no 
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longer  profitable.  The  party  complains  that  the  national 
banks  do  not  perform  the  functions  uhich  they  are  bound 
by  law  to  do,  and  demands  their  abolition.  In  suggest¬ 
ing  such  a  change,  the  Populists  must  undertake  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  currency  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  This 
has  not  been  done,  except  through  the  sub-treasury 
scheme,  which  is  by  no  means  accepted  by  the  party  as  a 
whole.  The  plank  was  placed  in  the  platform  to  satisfy 
the  general  prejudice  against  national  banks,  which  are 
regarded  as  direct  roads  to  wealth. 

The  characterization  of  the  present  contract  and  im¬ 
migration  laws  as  inefficient,  cotipled  with  the  demand 
for  their  abolition,  was  undoubtedly  a  conce.ssion  to  the 
labor  societies,  which  were  represented  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  by  delegates.  Naturally  the  farmer  is  not  opposed 
to  immigration  ;  for  he  is  aii  employer  of  labor,  and  the 
influx  of  immigrants  into  the  more  unsettled  regions  of 
the  South  and  West  enables  him  more  easily  to  harvest 
his  crops  and  enlarge  his  business.  It  is  much  the  same 
as  an  increase  of  his  capital,  because  it  increases  the 
number  of  laborers  and  thus  low  ers  the  price  of  labor. 
The  farming  element,  too,  objected  to  the  plank  favoring 
eight  hours’  work  for  the  laboring  man,  when  the  farmer 
is  compelled  to  toil  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours.  But 
in  order  to  wun  this  clement  it  was  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  clause  favoring  the  eight  hour  day.  The  plat¬ 
form  also  favors  pensions, — a  patriotic  thing,  but  smack¬ 
ing  somewhat  of  political  effect.  Yet  the  party  could 
hardly  remain  silent  on  the  question. 

The  election  of  Senators  by  the  people  can  not  be 
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called  a  political  issue  ;  but  the  People’s  party,  in  voic¬ 
ing-  the  sentiment  that  Senators  shall  be  elected  by  the 
people,  has  done  a  good  thing. 

The  reader  can  easily  observe  from  the  analysis  of  the 
planks  given  thus  far  that  there  is  a  contradiction  in 
some  of  them,  in  others  evident  attempts  to  please  two 
factions.  In  fact  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that 
all  the  members  of  the  party  favored  all  the  measures 
set  forth  in  the  platform.  The  planks  as  a  whole  were' 
compromises.  In  the  Ocala  convention  there  were  ele-^ 
ments  which  favored  free  coinage,  but  were  against  the 
sub-treasury  scheme  ;  another  clique  wanted  a  graduated 
income  tax,  but  refused  to  vote  for  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  telegraphs  and  railroads.  In  the  Omaha  plat¬ 
form,  however,  these  were  brought  in  and  became  the 
most  juomineut  demands.  The  transition  was  not  ac¬ 
complished  without  bitter  contests.  The  radicals  of  the 
part)’  pulled  the  conservatives  into  line  and  succeeded 
in  putting  their  stamp  on  the  platform.  But  as  the 
party  grows  older  it  is  likely  to  get  to  more  solid 
ground  ;  for  experience  will  teach  the  rank  and  file  that 
success  does  not  lie  in  radicalism.  Meanwhile  there  are 
two  factions  in  the  party,  between  whom  there  may  not  at 
present  be  any  broad  line  of  distinction.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  one  faction,  representing  the  laborer,  is  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers  to  the  other,  the  farmers.  The  move¬ 
ment  originated  among  the  agriculturists  and  it  is  they 
who  are  carrying  along  the  laborer  while  trying  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  own  cause  at  the  same  time.  There  is  no 
real  common  bond  between  the  two  except  that  of  dis- 
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content.  On  the  question  of  capital  vs.  labor,  there  is, 
indeed,  some  common  ground,  since  the  farmer  believes 
he  is  oppressed  by  the  “  gold-bug  ”  ;  and  here  the  two 
factions  at  present  have  a  common  interest. 

Although  the  farmer  does  not  want  eight  hours’  labor, 
or  restricted  immigration,  he  does  not  object  strenuously 
to  either  one.  In  fact  they  are,  in  a  way,  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  to  him  ;  he  allows  them  to  be  included  iu  the 
platform  and  as  a  matter  of  policy  he  considers  it  best  to 
put  them  there  ;  but  these  are  only  minor  details.  Will 
he  give  way  or  compromise,  however,  when  it  comes  to 
more  important  things?  Just  here  is  where  the  party 
is  liable  to  be  wrecked, — through  internal  conflict.  The 
feelings  of  the  more  advanced  will  be  apt  to  clash  with 
those  of  the  more  conservative.  Moreover,  the  tendency 
to  compromise  in  order  to  gain  votes  and  favor  from 
certain  interests  will  undoubtedly  pervert  the  party  in¬ 
tentions  and  ideals. 


1 


III. 


LAND,  FARMS,  AND  MORTGAGES. 

The  land,  including;  all  the  natural  sources  of  wealth,  is  the  heritage 
of  the  people,  and  should  not  be  monopolized  for  speculative  pur¬ 
poses,  and  alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  prohibited.  All  laud  y 
now  held  by  railroads  and  other  corporations  in  excess  of  their  actual 
needs,  and  all  lands  now  owned  by  aliens  should  be  reclaimed  by  the 
government  and  held  for  actual  settlers  only. — Omaha  Platform. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  states  of 
the  old  confederation  found,  among  other  things,  a  land 
question  confronting  them.  The  land  extending  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi  river  was  claimed  by 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  as 
well  as  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 
By  a  series  of  magnanimous  gifts,  most  of  the  states  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Congress  these  conflicting  claims.  These 
gifts  were  the  foundation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Public 
Domain.  To  this  early  possession  the  United  States 
has  added  through  purchase,  cession,  and  conquest, 
lands  more  extensive  in  area  than  all  the  countries  of 
Phirope  excepting  Rus.sia. 

This  Public  Domain  has  always  been  regarded  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  people,  and  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  place  them  in  possession  of  the  lands  as  fully 
as  possible.  The  doctrine  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  must  rest  largely  ou  the  possession  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  our  extensive  territory  has  been  kept  well  in 
mind  during  the  last  seventy-five  years,  and  the  result 
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has  been  that  land  has  been  distributed  liberally,  even 
though  without  much  regard  to  the  ultimate  possessor. 
This  was  done  primarily  to  maintain  a  continual  pro¬ 
gress  in  population  and  development  of  the  country. 

The  sum  total  of  the  various  lands  composing  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Domain  at  different  times  was  in  1890,  2,894,235.91 
square  mile.s,  or  1,852,310,987  acres.  The  actual  domain 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
was  only  1,821,700,922  acres;  for  the  area  now  com¬ 
posing  the  state  Tennessee  had  been  granted  before  the 
formation  of  the  Union.*  This  vast  amount  of  terri¬ 
tory  was  not  acquired  in  a  single  year,  but  by  skilful 
negotiations  and  careful  treaties  extending  over  a  period 
of  seventy-five  years,  the  Gad.sden  purchase  of  1850  being 
the  last.”  At  an  early  date  the  government  granted  a 
considerable  number  of  acres  in  the  Ohio  valley  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution  as  a  reward  for  their  services, 
and  allowed  them  afterwards  to  purchase  land  at  a  small 
price.  Then  came  the  idea  that  tlie  sale  of  the  public 
lands  would  relieve  the  people  of  an  equal  amount  of 
taxes.  So  land  was  disposed  of  by  puldic  and  private 
sale  until  1848,  when  the  policy  of  sales  was  changed. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war  were  allowed  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  acres  each.  Under  the  pre-emption  system, 
first  inaugurated  in  1838,  the  lands  were  sold  for  cash 
to  settlers  who  could  occupy,  improve  and  cultivate  them 
for  a  number  of  years  ;  but  the  Homestead  act  provided 
for  the  gift  of  land  to  tlie  actual  .settler.  The  Homestead 

'Donaldson,  “  Public  Domain,”  p.  10. 

’Alaska  was  bought  in  1S67,  but  it  is  considered  more  as  a  depend¬ 
ent  than  a  part  of  the  states. 
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act  was  passed  in  1862,  although  the  agitation  for  it 
began  some  ten  years  earlier.*  By  these  two  acts  the 
early  idea  of  sales  for  revenue  was  abandoned,  and  a 
plan  for  the  disposition  of  homes  substituted,  which  was 
more  in  line  with  the  general  policy  of  the  government. 

Out  of  the  original  1,821,700,922  acres  of  public  lands, 
[399,755,1 18  acres  of  this  are  said  to  be  mountainous] 
there  remained  in  1890,  vacant  and  unoccupied,  586,216,- 
861  acres,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  original  domain. 
Up  to  1890  the  United  States  had  granted  to  corporations 
and  states,  for  canals,  railroads,  river  improvements,  and 
wagon  roads,  337,740,081  acres,  leaving  some  430,948,710 
acres  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Pre-emption  and  Home¬ 
stead  aets,  military  bounties,  and  lands  held  by  railroads 
but  not  patented  up  to  June  30,  1890.  This  makes  a 
grand  total  of  768,688,991  acres  that  have  passed  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Of  the  586,216,867  acres  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  government,  only  1,700,000  are  suitable  for  agri¬ 
culture,  the  remainder  consisting  of  grazing,  coal  and 
mineral  lands. 

The  tendency  at  first  was  to  regard  the  public  lands 
as  a  means  of  revenue,  and  large  quantities  of  land  were 
sold  to  capitalists  and  speculators  ;  but  the  income  re¬ 
ceived  did  not  come  up  to  expectations,  and  the  con¬ 
tinual  clamor  of  the  people  that  the  Public  Domain 
belonged  to  the  public,  compelled  the  government  to 
change  its  policy.  Under  the  Pre-emption  law  the 
actual  settler  was  given  the  preference  and  protection  of 
*“Tbe  Public  Douiaiu,”  pp.  332-356. 
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the  government.  Many  settlements  were  made  under 
the  law,  although  the  vastness  of  the  territory  and  the 
inability  to  locate  all  the  claims  enabled  sharpers  to 
manipulate  the  law  to  their  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  enabled  settlers  to  secure  640  acres  of  land — as 
much  as  any  man  needed — at  a  low  price.  The  Home¬ 
stead  law  was  a  further  increase  of  the  generosity  of 
the  government :  under  it,  the  West  was  rapidly  settled. 
Like  the  Pre-emption  act,  it  was  greatly  abused,  and 
the  loose  taxation  laws  made  it  possible  to  hold  property 
without  any  e.xpense.  As  land  was  pre-empted,  and 
small  towns  sprang  into  existence,  there  came  also  the 
necessity  for  railroads.  March  2,  1833,  Congress  author¬ 
ized  the  .state  of  Illinois  to  divert  the  canal  grant 
of  six  years  before,  and  to  construct  a  railroad  with  the 
proceeds  of  said  lands.'  This  was  the  first  Congres¬ 
sional  enactment  providing  for  a  land  grant  in  aid  of  a 
railroad,  but  it  was  not  utilized  by  the  state.  Other 
grants  followed,  until  some  171,014,978  acres  had  been 
given  by  the  United  States  and  by  the  various  states  for 
railroad  purposes.  All  this  laud  was  given  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  within  a  specified  number  of  years  railroads 
should  be  built  between  certain  designated  points.  A 
portion  of  this  land  has  been  forfeited  by  non-perform¬ 
ance  of  contract ;  but  in  most  cases  where  the  railroad 
declared  itself  Tillable  to  carry  out  its  agreement.  Con¬ 
gress  gooel-naturedly  extended  the  time.  The  greatest 
abuse  of  the  grants,  however,  was  the  issuing  of  certifi¬ 
cates  before  the  road  was  built.  In  this  way  the  com¬ 
pany  was  able  to  hold  its  grant,  and  at  the  same  time. 
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since  in  appearance  at  least  the  government  owned  the 
land,  the  company  escaped  taxation.  The  burden  which 
they  thus  avoided  naturally  fell  upon  those  who  ow-ned 
land  in  their  own  names.  Meanwhile  the  railroad  lands, 
though  not  cultivated,  were  increasing  in  value  by 
reason  of  the  growing  population  around  them.  They 
were  sold  to  capitalists  and  others,  who,  purchasing 
thou.sands  of  acres  at  a  time,  in  turn  speculated  upon 
them.  Thus  the  final  purchaser  secured  the  land  which 
he  wished  to  cultivate  at  a  price  much  higher  than 
would  have  been  asked  by  the  government. 

There  was  in  the  West  at  this  time  a  political  and 
business  element  which  favored  land  speculation.*  It 
dominated  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  was  felt  more  or  less  strongly  even  in  Congress. 
Even  under  the  Homestead  and  Pre-emption  laws,  land 
easily  passed  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  The  only 
check  was  state  taxation  ;  for  the  owners  of  land  could 
not  allow  it  to  remain  idle  if  taxes  were  levied,  and  in 
cases  where  the  amount  of  land  was  too  large  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  the  owners  would  have  been  compelled  to  sell 
it.  But  the  small  owners  were  just  as  eager  as  the  great 
corporations  to  avoid  taxation.  So  laws  were  passed 
forbidding  the  grant  of  patents  until  the  surveyor’s  fee 
was  paid ;  and  until  a  patent  was  obtained  the  land  was 
not  taxable,  although  it  could  be  occupied  by  the  in¬ 
tended  patentee.^  What  is  now  charged  against  the 
great  corporations  is  really  the  result  of  improper  legis- 

'  W.  G.  Moody,  “  Land  and  Labor  in  ibe  United  Stales,”  (1883,) 
p.  121. 

’See  Phillips,  “Land,  Labor,  and  Law,”  p.  341. 
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lation,  and  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  lej;^isla- 
tive  skill.  It  is  true  that  taxes  on  the  full  value  of 
farm  lands  would  have  rested  heavily  on  the  settler,  but 
a  proper  reduction  for  debt*  would  have  made  the  whole 
system  more  sati.sfactory  in  the  end.  The  railroads,  on 
the  other  hand,  mistook  their  own  interests  when  they 
allowed  land  to  remain  unoccupied.  Eventually  settle¬ 
ments,  farms,  and  towns  along  their  routes  would  have 
repaid  them  in  the  increased  business.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  there  has  been  no  little  chicanery  about  the  land 
affairs  of  the  nation  ;  but  the  land  ofiice  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  struggled  hard  to  do  justice  and  to  protect 
settlers.  Whatever  of  injustice  e.xists  will  generally  be 
found  due  to  the  failure  of  the  citizen  to  attend  to  his 
part  of  the  matter  or  in  the  failure  of  Congre.ss  to  stop 
abuses  by  appropriate  legislation. 

None  th.e  less  all  the.se  things  arou.scd  the  oppo.sition 
of  the  people  when  they  began  to  see  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake  in  their  legislation  and  that  speculators 
and  land-grabbers  had  taken  advantage  of  it.  This  op- 
po.sition  began  in  1870,  after  the  huge  land  grants  to  the 
various  Pacific  road.s.  It  made  “  public  opinion  halt  to 
give  away  to  corporations  a  territory  half  as  big  as  Eu¬ 
rope.  ”  The  people  watched  with  indignation  the 
course  of  the  land  companies  into  whose  hands  the 
greater  part  of  the  grants  fell.  The  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  felt,  was  being  cut  off  from  his 
natural  heritage.  The  doubt  concerning  early  legisla¬ 
tion  was  changed  into  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  mi.s- 
take.  It  was  during  this  time  and  a  little  later  that  for- 
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eign  syndicates  and  noblemen  purchased  great  tracts  of 
land  from  the  railroads.  These  lands  were  divided  in¬ 
to  great  farms,  used  as  cattle  ranches,  or  sold  in  small  sec¬ 
tions  to  farmers.  The  foreign  owners  were  always  rep¬ 
resented  by  managers,  with  whom  alone  the  people 
came  in  contact.  ^lisnndcrstandings  often  arose,  and  as 
a  consequence,  hatred  for  the  foreigners.  It  was  unpa¬ 
triotic  for  foreigners  to  own  land  in  this  country;  and 
this  sentiment,  coupled  with  the  fear  that  a  landed  aris¬ 
tocracy  would  arise,  added  fuel  to  the  opposition  to  great 
land  holdings  and  the  consequently  unoccupied  and  un¬ 
developed  territory.  This  hatred  of  foreign  land  owners, 
however,  has  no  real  basis.  It  is  a  relic  of  mediaeval 
civilization.  Many  serious  aud  earnest  men  doubtless  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  will  virtually  eud  iu  the  nation’s  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  foreigner.  lint  in  reality  the  alien  investor 
puts  himself  at  our  mercy.  Compared  witli  the  resi¬ 
dent  owner,  he  is  at  a  decided  di.sad vantage  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  relations.  Again,  if  he  buys  land  or  invests  in 
some  other  form  of  property,  he  increases  the  value  of 
the  property  around  it.  Considered  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  alien  owner.ship  in  lands  is  not  such  a  terrible 
thing,  and  hardly  calls  for  the  rc.solntion  of  a  political 
party  against  it. 

I'or  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been  more  or  less 
agitation  in  regard  to  the  public  lauds.  In  1852,  the 
Free  Soil  party  incorporated  in  its  platform  the  declara¬ 
tion  that,  “The  public  lauds  of  the  United  States  belong 
to  the  people,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  individuals  nor 
granted  to  corporations,  but  should  be  held  as  a  sacred 
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trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  should  be  granted 
in  limited  quantities,  free  of  cost  to  landless  settlers.  ” 
In  1892  the  People’s  Party  said  at  Omaha :  “  The  land, 
including  all  natural  resources  of  wealth,  is  the  heritage 
of  the  people  and  should  not  be  monopolized  for  specu¬ 
lative  purposes,  and  all  alien  ownership  of  land  should 
be  prohibited.  All  lands  now  held  by  the  railroads 
and  other  corporations  in  e.xess  of  their  actual  needs, 
and  lands  now  owned  by  aliens,  should  be  reclaimed  by 
the  government  and  held  for  actual  settlers  only.  ”  This 
later  dev'elopment  of  Free  Soilism  is  much  more  radical 
than  its  predecessor  of  1852,  which  was  not  a  bad  thing 
in  its  way,  as  it  was  partly  the  cause  of  the  Homestead 
law. 

This  laud  movement  is  demanded  not  only  for  the 
oppressed  of  the  cities,  who  arc  to  have  the  alternative 
of  leaving  the  cities  and  taking  to  the  land,  but  also  for 
the  mortgage-laden  farmers  of  the  West,  who,  as  it  would 
appear,  are  crushed  under  financial  burdens  too  great  to 
be  borne,  under  the  present  circumstances. 

Governor  St.  John  during  the  campaign  of  1894 
made  the  statement  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  have 
been  laboring  under  a  mortgaged  indebtedne.ss  of  from 
seven  to  eight  billions  of  dollars.  No  one  could  deny 
the  statement  and  at  the  same  time  support  his  denial 
with  proof ;  and  it  went  unchallenged.  It  was  a  short 
step  from  this  to  the  declaration  that  the  entire  W’est 
was  .staggering  under  the  mortgages  held  by  the  moneyed 
East,  and  that  the  farmers  were  the  victims  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  wreck  their  homes  and  seize  their  farms  under 
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the  guise  of  law.  These  claims  then  entered  into  local 
politics,  and  their  influence  extended  until  several  states 
were  ruled  by  the  party  which  had  taken  up  the  cry. 
Senators  and  Representatives  were  elected,  through 
whom  the  matter  of  investigation  was  pressed  upon  Con¬ 
gress.  While  the  party  grew  rapidly,  at  the  same  time 
the  people  of  those  states  said  to  be  most  heavily  em¬ 
barrassed  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  borrow 
money  from  the  East.  This  was  brought  about  by  the 
reaction  from  the  statements  made  for  political  effect. 
Capital  refused  to  believe  the  conditions  to  be  any  other 
than  those  thus  pictured,  and  withdrew  investments  as 
much  as  possible.  In  this  way  an  economic  question 
was  dragged  into  politics  and  there  it  remained,  while 
its  importance  has  been  e.xaggerated  by  the  need  for 
political  thunder.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mortgage 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  problems  of  the  hour, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  a  political  question,  nor  can  it 
be  settled  by  the  interference  of  any  party. 

A  mortgage  is  not  necesssarily  a  disgrace  or  a  sign  of 
financial  disturbance.  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  the 
means  of  prosperity.  It  is  only  an  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
capital  on  the  part  of  one  person,  which  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  another.  The  loan  has  been  made  and  security 
given  for  its  payment.  Men  and  women  go  west  for 
the  purpose  of  bettering  their  condition.  If  they  had 
money  or  were  contented  with  their  lot,  such  would  not 
be  the  case.  Having  secured  land  either  directly  from 
the  government  or  as  cheaply  as  possible  from  some 
other  owner,  they  proceed  to  cultivate  it  at  ouce.  Their 
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little  stock  of  money  is  soon  exhausted,  and  in  order  to 
make  other  improvements  money  must  be  borrowed,  and 
the  land  is  mortgaged.  This  case  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  until  there  are  millions  of  dollars  lent  to  the 
owners  of  Western  farms.  The  money,  however,  is  used 
for  improvements.  Churches,  houses,  towns,  roads, 
drains,  are  constructed.  Business  enterprises  have  been 
set  on  foot  and  the  new  country  has  advanced  rapidly. 
The  mortgage  money  has  not  been  squandered  ;  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  West  is  a  proof  of  the  statement.  It 
has  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  settlers  and  to  the 
capitalists,  and  only  through  such  means  could  this  de¬ 
velopment  have  been  possible. 

The  serious  effect  of  a  general  mortgage  indebtedness 
lies  in  the  tremendous  force  it  brings  to  bear  in  times  of 
financial  depression  and  the  constant  drain  on  production.' 
It  is  in  time  of  depression  that  the  payment  of  interest  is 
often  defaulted.  Payment  at  any  time  indicates  that 
enough  wealth  has  been  produced  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  and  other  sources  to  pay  the  debt.  But  fore¬ 
closure  means  that  the  margin  of  value  in  the  land  has 
been  swallowed  up.  Foreclosures,  however,  have  been  few 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  mortgages,  and  this 
fact  made  Western  mortgages  a  favorite  investment  with 
Eastern  capitalists  until  a  few  years  ago.  Consequently 
more  money  was  lent  than  could  be  profitably  used  and 
in  many  cases  the  farmer  thus  found  himself  in  a  hard 
place,  barely  able  to  meet  the  interest  payments  or  com¬ 
pelled  to  foreclose.  Foreclosure  is  a  sure  method  of 

*See  Political  Science  Quarterly,  1890,  p.  69. 
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lowering  prices,  for  it  means  the  disposal  of  property  at 
much  less  than  its  value.  It  is  then  placed  on  the 
market  at  a  much  lower  price  than  was  asked  before  the 
foreclosure,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  decreases  the  value 
of  all  property  in  its  neighborhood.  In  some  cases 
heavy  interest  has  been  charged  and  people  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  fraudulent  agents.  From  these  cases 
an  outcry  has  arisen  against  Eastern  capitalists,  who,  it 
was  said,  had  lent  their  money  at  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest,  taken  mortgages,  and  were  drawing  from  the 
state  and  impoverishing  it.  All  these  things  have  in¬ 
creased  the  cry  that  the  entire  West  is  mortgaged,  and 
the  inability  to  make  ends  meet  is  explained  on  the 
ground  that  the  mortgage  eats  up  the  larger  part  of  the 
product. 

The  late  United  States  census  does  not  corroborate 
this  view  of  the  question.  In  response  to  the  demands 
of  the  West,  the  Census  Bureau  has  made  a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  subject.  Even  if  the  figures  have 
no  positive  value,  their  comparative  value  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  The  entire  mortgage  indebtedness  on  June 
I,  1890,  was  $6,019,679,985,  representing  4,777,698 
mortgages.'  The  mortgages  on  acres  amounted  to  $2,- 
209,148,431,  and  on  lots  $3,810,531,554.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  acres  covered  was  273,352,109.  Of  this  mort¬ 
gage  indebtedness.  New  York  had  $1,607,874,301,  or 
26.71^  of  the  total  mortgage  debts  of  the  country. 

Nevada’s  debt  was  $2,194,995,  which  was  less  than 
that  of  any  county  in  New  York.  During  the  ten  years 


'Extra  Census  Bulletin,  71. 
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of  the  census,  the  increase  in  acres  covered  by  mortgages 
was  65.36^  ;  in  lots,  198.25^.  The  mortgage  indebt¬ 
edness  on  agricultural  land  increased  70.98^  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2 16.80 on  lots. 

The  increase  of  values  in  the  states  of  California, 
Florida,  Washington,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  has  been 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  at  the  average  rate  011  the 
mortgaged  farm  for  the  ten  years,  and  in  the  end  to  pay 
the  principal.  There  are  fourteen  states  in  which  the 
rise  in  value  has  more  than  paid  the  interest. 

Twenty  states,  however,  experienced  an  increase  in 
value  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  charges,  while 
ten  others  suffered  a  loss  in  the  average  value  of  farms 
per  acre.  In  these  states  the  loss  in  value  and  the  in¬ 
terest  charges  have  pressed  hard  upon  the  people.'  But 
six  of  these  states  belong  to  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
other  four  to  the  Western  division.  On  the  whole  tlie 
investigation  has  shown  the  mortgage  indebtedness  to 
be  much  less  than  was  supposed  and  to  be  under  more 
favorable  conditions.  That  much  reviled  state,  Kansas, 
is  grouped  among  those  which  have  been  able  to  meet 
interest  charges  and  pay  at  least  part  of  the  principal 
by  the  increase  in  valuation.  The  result  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  should  be  such  as  to  restore  confidence  in  those 
states  where  the  conditions  have  presumably  been  so 
bad.  In  fact  one  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
mortgages  on  the  whole  had  exerted  a  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence. 

'  See  an  article  by  J.  K.  Upton,  in  Harper's  Weekly,  December 
29,  1S94. 
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FINANCIAL  VIEWS. 

FINANCK. 

We  (leniand  a  national  currency,  safe,  sound,  and  flexible,  issued 
by  tlie  {'eneral  government  only,  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  and  that  without  the  use  of  banking  corporations, 
a  just,  equitable,  and  efficient  nicans  of  distribution  direct  to  the 
people  at  a  tax  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  provided 
as  set  forth  in  the  sub-treasury  plan  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  or  a 
better  system  ;  also  by  payments  in  discharge  of  its  obligations  for 
public  improvements. 

We  demand  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the 
present  legal  ratio  of  t6  to  i. 

We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  be  speedily  in¬ 
creased  to  not  less  than  I50  per  capita. 

We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

We  believe  that  the  money  of  the  country  should  be  kept,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  hence  we  demand  that  all 
state  and  national  revenues  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessar}-  expenses 
of  the  government,  economically  and  honestly  administered. — Omaha 
Platform. 

The  most  important  planks  of  the  Omaha  platform 
are  those  which  relate  to  money.  This  importance  is 
shown  by  the  care  and  thought  with  which  they  are  set 
forth,  by  the  fact  that  the  late  campaigns  have  been 
fought  with  this  currency  issue  as  the  prominent  one, 
and  because  the  main  support  of  the  party  comes  from 
.states  which  are  interested  in  silver ;  although  it  has 
been  found  that  this  support  was  not  due  entirely  to  the 
silver  tendency  of  the  party,  but  partly  at  least  to  other 
planks  which  are  more  socialistic  in  character.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the  party 
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toward  the  money  question  in  comparison  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  platform.  They  believe  in  a  financial 
campaign,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  platform  to  be  taken 
up  at  some  future  time.  These  facts,  coupled  with  the 
position  of  money  in  the  economy  of  all  governments 
and  its  effect  upon  the  people,  cau.se  us  to  turn  with 
great  interest  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  purpose,  the  financial 
views  of  this  party  can  be  divided  thus : 

(a) .  Incidental  schemes. 

1.  Postal  banks. 

2.  Income  tax. 

3.  Government  income. 

4.  Relation  to  industries. 

(b) .  The  expansion  of  the  currency. 

1.  Free  coinage  of  silver. 

2.  Increase  of  currency  to  at  least  $50  per  capita. 

(c) .  Modes  of  distribution. 

1.  Not  by  banks. 

2.  Sub-treasury. 

3.  Or  a  better  system. 

The  first  section  (a)  concerns  us  little,  since  the  objects 
contained  in  it  are  not  essentially  Populistic,  neither  are 
they  necessary  to  any  particular  system  of  currency. 
The  income  tax  was  pa.s.sed  by  a  Democratic  Congress ; 
and  the  matter  of  postal  banks  does  not  concern  us  very 
much.  In  reality  these  are  minor  details  which  do  not 
change  the  position  of  the  party.  But  the  second  (b) 
and  third  (c)  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
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The  claims  and  demands  of  the  party  are  to  be  found 
in  the  platform  and  in  the  bills  which  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  its  representatives  in  Congress.  The  platform 
demands  free  coinage  of  .silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i, 
and  the  incrca.se  of  the  currency  to  at  least  $50  per 
capita.  These  two  planks  can  be  regarded  as  requests 
for  an  inflation  or  perhaps,  in  juster  terms,  an  expansion 
of  the  circulation.  The  bills  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  vSenator  Peffer  are  similar  to  those  offered  by  his 
colleagues,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  the 
intention  of  the  party,  should  it  gain  power  enough  to 
bring  about  such  legi.slation.'  The.se  bills,  twelve  in 
number,  would  increa.se  the  monetary  circulation  of  the 
United  States  to  an  amount  ten  and  a-half  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  currency  now  in  use  by  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  They  call  for  a  circulation  of  $95,- 
150,000,000.  The  platform  is  conservative  beside  them, 
but  the  two  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  each 
other, — the  platform  as  the  cause,  the  bills  as  the  effect. 
The  planks  which  refer  to  the  mode  of  distribution  of 
the  currency  have  been  pa.s.sed  over  by  the  party  ;  more 
stress  being  laid  on  the  free  coinage  of  .silver  and  the 
increase  of  the  circulation.  In  fact  the  entire  energy  of 
the  party  seems  to  be  bent  toward  financial  reform. 

When  th.e  new  party  determined  upon  the  abolition 
of  the  national  banks  it  was  necessary  to  offer  some 
substitute  by  which  the  currency  of  the  country  might 
be  circulated.  The  wording  of  the  platform  in  regard 
to  this  point  reads  as  follov/s :  “  We  demand  a  national 
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currency,  safe,  sound,  and  flexible,  issued  by  the  general 
government  only,  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  and  that  without  the  use  of  banking 
corporations,  a  just,  equitable,  and  efficient  means  of 
distribution  direct  to  the  people  at  a  tax  not  to  exceed 
2  ()er  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  provided  for  as  set  forth  in 
the  sub-treasury  plan  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  or  a 
better  system  ;  also  by  payments  in  discharge  of  its  obli¬ 
gations  for  public  improvements.”  Under  the  plan  of 
the  Farmers’  Alliance,  the  issuing  of  money  comes 
under  one  of  two  alternatives, — “  either  the  government 
must  permit  the  individual  citizen  to  issue  scrip  based 
in  some  manner  upon  his  own  labor  products,  or  the 
government  must  itself  supply  him  with  money  notes  at 
cost,  as  it  now  furnishes  them  to  banks.”*  The  first  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  worse  than  u.seless  form  of  money, 
for  it  would  not  circulate  beyond  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  issuer  and  would  not  meet  the  exactions 
upon  it.  The  only  way  left,  then,  is  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  furnish  currency  directly  to  the  people ;  the 
cost  of  printing,  issuing,  and  other  expenses  to  be  borne 
by  the  one  first  receiving  the  money.  In  return  he 
must  give  ample  security  and  must  promi.se  to  pay  the 
loan  in  a  reasonable  tune.  The  government  burns  the 
.scrip  when  it  is  returned.  The  security  acceptable  to 
the  government  is  to  be,  if  it  is  so  desired,  non-perisha¬ 
ble  farm  products,  real  estate,  and  manufactures.  The 
borrower  is  to  receive  in  notes  8o  per  cent,  of  the  value 
•  nf  the  product  deposited.  The.se  he  may  use  as  he 
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wishes.  When  the  value  of  the  security  decreases,  the 
borrower  must  increase  his  security  or  give  up  the  loan. 
In  this  way  the  government  is  to  be  made  .secure  and 
can  endorse  the  notes  with  safety.  Such  is  the  sub¬ 
treasury  plan.  It  will  naturally  necessitate  a  greater 
number  of  warehouses,  clerks,  and  complicated  accounts 
than  was  at  first  assumed.  The  \vhole  plan  is  based 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  farm  products  are  a  safe  basis 
for  loans,  and  upon  the  old  ideas  of  a  cheap  currency, 
the  need  of  the  people  for  money,  and  the  inelasticity 
of  the  prevailing  system. 

The  sub-treasury  plan  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  application  of  the  national  bank  system  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  That  is,  the  individual  is  to  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  banks  to  make  a  deposit  and  to  receive 
in  return  a  certain  amount  of  money  based  on  the  value 
of  the  security.  In  principle  the  sub-treasury  plan  is 
much  like  the  so-called  “  Land  Bank  ”  in  Massachusetts 
in  1714.  There  is,  however,  considerable  difference  as 
regards  the  details.  The  sub-treasur>’  scheme  is  broader 
in  its  allowance  of  securities  and  the  borrower  pays  a 
much  lower  interest.  The  “  Land  Bank  ”  was  periodical ; 
the  issues  were  made  for  a  period  of  years  ;  while  the 
later  plan  proposes  continuous  issues  at  all  times  and  in 
any  amount.  In  this  way  the  money  sy.stem  is  not  dis¬ 
turbed  and  the  fluctuation  caused  by  the  redemption  of 
all  notes  at  one  time  is,  at  least  to  some  degree,  avoided. 
The  mistakes  of  the  Massachusetts  “  Land  Bank  are  to 

'Hutchinson’s  “  History  of  Massachusett’s  Bay  Colony  ”,  Vol.  II.,  p. 
393.  Ed.  1768. 
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be  avoided  by  this  continuous  currency  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  but  the  basis  of  the  plan  is  not  a  stable  one. 
At  times  real  estate  fluctuates  greatly  ;  the  same  is  true 
of  corn  and  the  various  products  of  the  farm.  This  is 
met  by  the  provisions  for  additional  security  or  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  loan.  The  whole  theory  is  fairly  j)laus- 
ible,  but  the  cumbrous  machinery  required  to  make  it 
practicable  would  in  time  destroy  its  usefulness.  Then 
again,  the  plan  extends  only  to  farm  products  and  to 
real  estate  as  securities.  The  natural  consequence 
would  be  a  boom  in  these  two  things,  since  those  desiring 
loans  would  have  to  possess  one  or  the  other  to  give  as 
securities ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  almost 
as  difficult  to  obtain  them  as  to  get  money.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  compelled  to  have  warehouses  in 
which  to  store  its  farm  securities,  and  an  army  of  e.x- 
pert  clerks  to  keep  accounts  of  the  various  transactions. 
But  more  objectionable  than  all  this  would  be  the  ease 
with  which  this  currency  could  be  controlled  by  the 
capitalist.  Farm  products  would  be  bought  up  by  the 
capitalist,  dumped  in  the  warehouses,  'and  a  loan  of 
astonishing  size  would  then  be  .secured.  Moreover, 
there  would  be  every  incentive  for  the  capitalist  to  do 
this,  since  he  would  be  able  to  get  money  at  2^  instead 
of  at  4^  or  5^  as  he  now  doe.s.  Any  plan  now  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  People’s  Party  will  probably  be  one  which 
involves  the  same  principle,  that  is,  of  cheap  money,  un¬ 
limited  in  amount,  and  i.s.sued  on  land  and  other  securities. 
But  paper  currency  cannot  be  i.ssued  against  land,  for  land 
has  no  adaptability  as  money.  Nor  can  mortgages'  on 
'  Brough’s  “Natural  Law  of  Money  ’’  ,  pp.  64-65. 
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real  estate,  government,  state  or  railroad  bonds,  per¬ 
form  the  same  service.  Paper  currency  is  bnt  a  “  prom¬ 
ise  to  pay  on  demand,  ”  and  the  thing  in  which  it  is 
payable  mnst  have  the  qualifications  of  money.  Conse¬ 
quently  if  the  borrower  fails  to  meet  his  note,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  takes  the  security  which  the  note  holder  does 
not  want.  He  demands  gold  or  silver ;  but  this  the  gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  possess  for  the  purpose.  Thus  gold 
and  silver  coinage  manifestly  fails  to  fulfill  its  proper 
function  in  a  money  system. 

The  demand  for  more  money  per  capita  has  usually 
come  from  the  South  and  West,  where  the  conditions 
were  such  as  to  cause  a  scarcity  of  money.  A  new 
country  always  needs  capital.  It  is  the  comparatively 
poor  wlio  emigrate,  and  they  require  everything,  from 
ploughs  and  machinery  to  household  furniture.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  capital  which  goes  into  money 
is  begrudged  more  than  anything  else.  They  do  not 
want  to  hold  anything  in  the  form  of  money,  bnt  spend 
it  for  tools  and  necessities  brought  from  the  older  parts  of 
the  country  ;  thus  the  cash  goes  out  of  that  section,  and 
when  they  arc  ready  to  sell  their  products,  they  find  that 
they  must  wait  for  the  money  to  return.  Meanwhile 
prices  are  apt  to  decrease,  and  thus  the  whole  system 
works  to  their  di.sadvautage.  Realizing  that  such  is  the 
case,  a  cheap  money  is  demanded,  sufficient  in  amount 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Any  plan  tending  to  secure 
such  a  result  is  at  once  joyfully  accepted  by  a  large 
number  of  people.  Mo.st  urgent  in  their  demands  are 
those  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain. 
In  1728,  persons  of  large  obligations  and  decayed  for- 
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tunes  found  that  the  greater  the  depreciation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  the  more  easily  debts  were  discharged.  Men  of 
this  class,  having  a  personal  and  selfish  object  in  view, 
were  more  persevering  than  those  who  opposed  them 
on  public  grounds.'  The  people  of  1896  have  made  the 
same  discovery.  Money  is  in  all  these  ca.ses  confounded 
with  capital :  an  ample  and  cheap  currency  will  mean 
capital  easily  secured, — this  is  their  hope.  Depreciation 
sets  in,  however,  because  the  money  has  110  substantial 
base  and  is  too  freely  issued.  There  is  a  flow  of  wealth 
from  the  creditor  to  the  debtor.  The  latter  pays  his 
bills  in  a  constantly  decreasing  money  value,  and  thus 
property  pas.ses  from  the  industrious  to  the  speculator 
and  gambler.  The  larger  the  debt  the  greater  the  gain. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  more  a  man  owes  for 
value  received,  the  better  off  he  is.''  The  capitalist  sus¬ 
pends  active  operations,  stops  the  plants  in  which  he  is 
interested,  while  tho.se  who  live  on  salaries  and  annuities 
find  themselves  in  want  and  despair.  But  the  laboring 
man  suffers  more  than  others.  His  expenditures  have 
not  been  regulated  by  the  rise  in  prices,  and  he  con.se- 
quently  finds  himself  in  a  distre.s.sed  condition.  Then 
comes  the  reduction  of  redundant  currency.  Property 
shrinks  in  proportion  to  the  old  prices  ;  goods  bought  must 
be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Prices  go  down  ;  confidence  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  a  financial  cri.sis  crowns  the  inflation.  Such 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  past ;  such  will  be  that 
of  the  future,  if  we  resort  to  such  expedient  as  the 
sub-treasury  plan,  or  to  a  currency  like  the  one  proposed 
by  the  new  party. 

'See  “Summary  History  of  North  America,”  Vol.  I,  p.  310. 

*  Bronson’s  “  Connecticut  Currency.” 


V. 


GOVKRNMKNT  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILROADS. 

Transportation  being  a  means  of  exchange  and  a  public  necessity, 
the  Government  should  own  and  operate  the  railroads  in  the  interest 
of  the  people. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  like  the  posloffice  system,  being  a 
necessity  for  the  transmission  of  news,  should  be  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Government  in  the  interest  of  the  people. — Omaha  Platform. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  railroad  immediately  after 
the  war,  and  the  Granger  agitation  and  legislation  of 
the  .seventies,  brought  railroad  matters  and  the  question 
of  their  ownership  by  the  government  before  the  people 
with  much  force.  Since  then  this  question  has  grown 
in  importance ;  the  working-men  have  taken  it  up  and 
a  party  has  made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  its  platform 
planks.  There  is  a  quictuc.ss  about  all  this  move¬ 
ment  (agitation  if  you  wish  to  call  it  such)  which  is  apt 
to  give  the  casual  ob.server  the  impre.ssion  that  it  is  not 
deeply  rooted.  But  the  indications  are  that  should  the 
matter  come  to  a  vote,  the  question  would  be  decided  in 
favor  of  gov’crnment  ownership  of  the  railroads.  Popular 
opinion  rcgardlc.ss  of  party  is  liable  to  break  out  at  any 
time  and  secure  the  measure  desired.  The  reason  that 
it  has  not  yet  reached  this  stage  probably  lies  in  the 
multiplicity  of  problems  before  the  public,  which  need 
solution  far  more  than  does  the  railroad  question.  In 
this  agitation  the  People’s  Party  as  a  whole  occupies  an 
extreme  position.  It  not  only  hopes  for  the  cessation  of 
abuses,  but  for  material  aid  in  the  way  of  low  rates  and 
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reduction  of  taxes,  brought  about  by  the  goveruiiient’s 
use  of  railroad  earnings. 

To  a  very  great  extent  this  party  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  demand  for  government  ownership  of  railroads,  in 
order  to  secure  support  where  perhaps  it  miglit  other¬ 
wise  fail  to  find  it.  In  the  West  there  has  always  ex¬ 
isted  more  or  less  hatred  of  the  railroad,  and  any  move¬ 
ment  to  change  the  ownership  would  be  sure  to  secure 
much  support. 

The  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  government  owner¬ 
ship  is  largely  due  to  the  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Despite  their  unreliability  they  are  believed,  and  must 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  causes  of  the  Popu¬ 
list  movement.  Probably  the  earliest  demand  for  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  was  on  the  ground  of  extortion. 
The  idea  soon  prevailed  that  a  railroad  was  an  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  certain  Eastern  capitalists  were  to  be 
enriched  by  the  plunder  of  those  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  obliged  to  n.se  their  road.  This  view  has  been 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  early  settlers,  who 
were  perhaps  justified  in  its  assumption.  The  feeling  of 
injury  has  been  increased  by  the  tales  of  watered  stocks 
and  land  deals, — containing  a  great  deal  of  truth,  but 
much  magnified  for  political  purposes. 

As  a  complement  to  the  sweeping  charges  of  extor¬ 
tion,  comes  the  dream  of  low  rates  and  large  .savings 
when  the  government  shall  own  the  railroads.  A  great 
many  writers  on  railroad  topics  insist  that  the  economy  of 
the  government  management  over  that  of  private  manage¬ 
ment  would  be  very  great.  The  annual  .saving  by  stich 
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operation  is  estimated  from  ,5110,000,000  to  $160,000,- 
000.'  One  writer  more  enthusiastic  than  the  others,  in  a 
pamphlet  for  sale  by  the  national  committee  of  the 
People’s  Party,  believes  that  government  ownership  will 
result  in  low’  passenger  rates,  and  free  freight  rates. 
“  This  possibility,”  he  says,  “  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
amounts  which  have  been  taken  from  the  people  w'ill  be 
honestly  used.”  *  vSuch  a  view’  is  rather  an  extreme  one  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  advocates  of  government 
ownership  hope  for  a  liberal  revenue  from  the  railroads 
after  they  have  come  into  the  control  of  the  government. 
This  revenue  is  to  pay  for  the  roads,  and  reduce  taxes 
in  an  astounding  way. 

'  See  Appendix  II. 

*  See  tile  pamphlet,  “  Government  Ownership,”  by  L.  A.  Stockwell, 
Indianapolis,  pp.  47-48.  “  The  distance  from  Cbicaj^o  to  New  York 

is  980  miles.  It  would  not  cost  four  times  as  much  to  build  a  four- 
tracked  road,  but  we  will  call  it  four  times  as  much  in  order  to  offset 
the  increa.std  cost  of  so  maii\  trains  a  day.  At  #25,0003  mile,  the  four- 
tracked  roail  would  cost  #98,000,000.  Now  the  cost  of  running  it  a 


}  ear  would  be  as  follows  : 

‘  Interest  on  investment  at  3% . #  2,940,000 

Wear  ainl  tear  at  10%  on  track  and  rolling  stock  ....  9,800,000 

Wages  of  ten  men  to  the  mile  @  #2  a  day .  7,034,000 

Total  expenses . #19,774,000 


”  By  running  a  passenger  train  of  ten  coaches  every  hour  each  way, 
the  road  would  haul  10,51 2, exx)  passengers  a  year.  At  #2.50  each,  this 
would  amount  to  #26,28o,cxx),  or  #6,506,000  more  than  enough  to  pay 
all  e.xpenses,  exce]>t  for  ofticial  salaries  and  coal  and  oil.  After  pay¬ 
ing  liberal  salaries  and  for  fuel  and  oil,  there  would  still  be  #3,000,000 
left  to  pension  the  widows,  orphans,  and  cripples.  Not  only  this,  the 
above  amount  derived  from  passenger  traffic  at  a  little  over  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  a  mile,  pays  3%  interest  on  the  investment  and  all  expenses, 
so  that  freight  of  all  kinds  can  be  hauled  absolutely  free  of  cost.  I 
know  this  will  seem  too  good  to  be  true.  To  such  a  degree  have  the 
people  been  robbed  bj’the  roads  that  these  figures  will  seem  visionary 
and  impossible.’  ” 
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The  real  point  in  all  agitation  of  this  sort  is  not  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country,  but  whether 
it  will  secure  a  majority  for  the  party.  If  the  latter  will 
not  result,  we  may  look  for  the  disappearance  of  this 
plank  from  the  platform.  Although  government  owner¬ 
ship  appears  in  the  platform  of  the  People’s  Party  as  es¬ 
sential  to  its  creed,  nevertheless  it  is  not  accepted  by  all 
the  members  of  the  party.  While  there  is  a  large 
majority  who  firmly  believe  in  the  ownership  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  by  the  government,  the  more  conservative  and 
abler  men  of  the  party,  on  the  other  hatid,  are  much  in 
doubt  as  to  the  practical  outcome  of  the  experiment. 
Senator  Allen,  of  Nebraska,  one  of  its  .strongest  men,  in 
an  interview  published  iu  the  Review  of  Reviezos^ 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  best  way  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  public  would  be  to  take  one  of  the 
Pacific  roads  and  try  the  experiment.  He  added,  however, 
that  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  success  such  au  undertak¬ 
ing.' 

Firm  as  the  opinion  seems  to  be  on  this  point,  there  is  and 
has  been  a  faction  which  has  insisted  all  along  that  there 
was  another  matter  far  more  important  than  the  railroad 
question  to  be  dealt  with, — the  currency  question.  The 
party  started  out  with  a  variety  of  economic  questions, 
on  about  the  same  basis,  but  one  by  one  they  fell  to  their 
natural  places  until  this  one  stands  out  more  prominently 
than  the  rest.  Replying  to  its  contemporaries  concern¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  Populist  national  committee  in 
allowing  silver  to  forge  ahead  of  government  railroads 


'The  Review  of  Reviews,  July,  1894. 
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and  related  questions,  one  of  the  Populist  papers  says  in 
an  editorial :  “  Those  who  fear  a  one  plank  platform 
would  do  well  to  look  over  the  present  and  immediate 
past.  They  would  learn  that  the  contest  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  waged  on  the  single  plank  of  financial 
reform.  .  .  .  Whether  wanted  or  not,  whether  urged 

by  special  re.solution  or  not,  whether  deprecated  or  not, 
the  single  plank  of  financial  reform,  with  free  coinage 
of  silver  as  its  leading  feature,  will  be  the  overshadowing 
and  dominant  factor  in  the  People’s  Party  contention 
until  that  proposition  is  satisfactorily  settled.  We  believe 
in  accepting  the  situation  and  shall  continue  to  do  battle 
for  financial  reform  in  preference  to  all  other  demands  of 
the  party.”  ‘ 

From  this  and  other  utterances,  one  is  led  to  believe 
that  the  question  of  railroads  is  not  at  present  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  People’s  Party  as  the  platform  would  lead 
one  to  believe.  The  currency  contest  is  likely  to  be  long 
and  bitter,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  satisfactory  to  no  one. 
The  Populists  have  been  forced  to  pay  more  attention 
to  one  issue  than  another  by  the  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  at  Washington  and  throughout  the  country  ;  and 
they  have  been  by  no  means  slow  to  use  their  balance  of 
power  to  force  attention  to  their  silver  views.  Silver 
being  an  issue  unlike  the  other  features  of  the  platform, 
they  have  concentrated  their  forces  on  the  one  plank  of 
financial  reform  and  allowed  the  others  to  remain  in  the 
background. 


'  The  National  Watchman.  January  ir,  1895. 
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IS  THE  people’s  party  SOCIALISTIC? 

From  reading  the  accounts  of  the  various  Populist  con¬ 
ventions,  and  the  speeches  of  prominent  men  in  the 
new  party,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  party  is  socialistic.  The  action  of 
the  conventions  indicated  one  thing,  the  speeches 
another.  It  is  true  that  the  Omaha  platform  was  in 
existence ;  and  yet  the  continued  references  to  other 
issues  than  those  raised  in  that  political  manifesto  gave 
the  impression  that  the  planks  were  not  so  universally 
accepted  as  had  been  supposed,  and  that  the  whole  party 
was  drifting  away  from  them.  Such  was  the  belief  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  general  public ;  while  behind  the  scenes 
a  battle  was  being  carried  on  between  the  silver  and  so¬ 
cialist  elements  in  the  party  itself, — a  one  plank  plat¬ 
form  versus  the  Omaha  platform.  The  radicals  wished 
to  sustain  the  latter,  while  the  conservatives  desired  the 
party  to  drop  all  issues  except  that  of  silver  and  fight 
only  for  financial  reform.  These  two  elements  were  at 
swords’  points  over  the  apparent  insignificance  of  silver 
in  the  Omaha  platform.  The  radicals  were  conservative 
silver  men,  while  the  conservatives  were  radical  silver- 
ites.  The  silver  men  had  entered  the  party  more  for 
the  purpose  of  booming  silver  than  to  mitigate  the 
wrongs  of  the  oppressed.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  had  passed  the  Sherman  Act  and  later  had  re- 
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pealed  it,  so  that  the  silver  men  could  hardly  expect  any 
support  from  the  old  parties.  They  saw  a  way  out 
through  the  new  party  ;  but  they  had  not  taken  into 
account  the  real  causes  of  that  party’s  existence,  and 
conseqiiently  failed  to  secure  any  great  advantage  for 
silver.  Meantime  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
have  turned  like  needles  to  a  loadstone  in  the  direction 
of  .silver,  and  the  silver  men  have  hurried  from  the 
different  parties,  including  the  People’s,  to  the  neutral 
grounds  where  the  advocates  of  this  coinage  seem  uni¬ 
versally  to  be  gathering. 

This  contest  has  been  waged  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  party.  It  began  in  debates  and  ended  in  a  party 
rupture ;  for  the  long  expected  crisis  has  now  occurred 
and  the  true  Populistic  element  has  broken  away 
from  the  silverites,  and  stands  firmly  on  the  Omaha 
platform. 

The  leaders  of  the  party  favored  the  silver  side  of 
the  fight,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  Populism  was  not  to 
be  beguiled  by  any  such  sentiment.  The  silver  men 
attempted  to  undermine  the  platform,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  Pivery  time  the  question  was  brought  up  a  con¬ 
test  ensued,  in  which  the  silver  men  were  driven  to  the 
wall.  In  the  conference  of  the  Populist  leaders  at  St. 
Louis  in  December,  1894,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made 
to  change  the  Omaha  platform,  but  the  great  majority 
of  delegates  at  the  conference  voted  to  re-affirm  it. 
Since  that  time,  the  one-plank  silverites  have  tried  to 
get  control  of  the  conventions  in  Chicago  and  Cleve¬ 
land,  held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  city  officers. 
Chicago  and  Cleveland  are  strongly  Populistic,  hence 
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the  battles  in  these  two  cities  were  significant  of  the 
strength  of  the  two  factions  in  the  general  party.  In 
Cleveland  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  silver  element, 
while  in  Chicago  the  silver  champions  were  forced  to 
remain  silent.  The  same  experience  has  been  repeated 
in  the  state  conventions,  and  even  in  the  silver  states 
the  leaders  of  this  movement  were  not  able  to  control 
the  Populist  party.'  The  presence  of  the  silver  faction 
has  obscured  the  real  purpose  of  the  jjarty  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  question  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter  a  pertinent  one.  But  the  defection  of  this  ele¬ 
ment  leaves  the  originators  of  the  party  without  the 
screen  of  free  coinage.  The  two  tendencies  have  been 
pointed  out  and  the  student  of  this  party  movement  can 
discern  the  motives  without  the  perplexing  presence  of 
cross-purposes. 

The  government  has  very  materially  aided  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  West.  Large  sums  of  money  were  there 
spent,  and  large  tracts  of  land  were  given  away  to  en¬ 
courage  immigration.  The  Pacific  railroads  received 
both  money  and  land  from  the  government,  and  states 
were  given  thousands  of  acres  for  educational  purposes. 
The  national  government  has  also  built  roads,  and  aided 
in  the  construction  of  canals.  In  addition  to  all  this 
the  Homestead  and  Pre-emption  laws  opened  large 
tracts  of  land  which  were  to  be  had  in  small  lots  for  the 
asking.  The  legislatures  of  the  various  western  states 
have  been  very  ready  to  help  this  or  that  undertaking, 
in  order  to  advance  the  states.  All  this  led  to  an  exag- 

*  See  New  York  Sun,  March  4,  1895. 
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gerated  conception  of  the  power  of  government  to  accom¬ 
plish  large  results  in  bringing  about  prosperity.  The 
government’s  policy  ha.*:  made  some  men  rich,  and  has 
also  accustomed  the  people  to  look  toward  Washington 
whenever  they  were  hard  pressed  or  wanted  legislation  to 
assist  some  contemplated  enterprise.  This  reliance  upon 
Washington  has  passed  through  various  stages,  until 
now  it  manifests  itself  in  the  demand  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  shall  own  and  control  the  railroads.  It  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  the  idea  of  paternalism  in  govern¬ 
ment  has  of  itself  developed  to  the  point  of  socialism  ; 
but  the  principles  of  government  extension,  public  own¬ 
ership  and  management,  have  fallen  upon  ground  well 
prepared  for  them.  The  consequence  has  been  a  rapid 
growth  of  these  principles,  and  a  general  belief  in  them.' 

^As  a  result  the  people  of  the  West  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  separated  only  by  their  distance  from 
the  first,  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  People’s  Party. 
In  reality  this  first  class  is  composed  of  socialists :  the 
majority  would  probably  admit  that  they  were  sneh.^In 
the  .second  class  are  to  be  found  many  farmers,  laborers, 
business  and  professional  men,  who  are  not  Populists, 
but  who  favor  government  ownership  of  railroads  and 
telegraphs  and  an  extension  of  government  activitiy. 
This  cla.ss  fear  the  word  “  socialist  ”  and  in  their  hearts 
regard  the  .socialist  as  a  species  of  bomb-thrower  who  is 
at  war  with  society.  Hence  they  cannot  see  the  simi¬ 
larity  between  their  own  belief  and  that  of  the  .soeialist. 
The  third  class  consists  of  men  who  repudiate  socialism 

•See  “Socialism  in  the  West,  ”  The  Forum,  Vol.  15,  p.  332. 
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even  more  plainly  than  the  second,  bnt  who  are  never¬ 
theless  declared  paternalists. 

Such,  in  the  main,  is  the  situation  in  the  West.  As  a 
matter  of  course  there  are  many  exceptions,  but  the 
large  majority  of  the  people  belong  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  classes  mentioned.  Under  such  conditions 
the  Populists  have  naturally  received  much  sympathy, 
and  the  very  fact  that  they  have  had  sympathizers  has 
encouraged  them  to  express  their  views  much  more 
forcibly  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  This 
fact  has  also  given  them  sufficient  force  to  hold  out 
against  the  strategies  of  the  silver  men,  and  by  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  their  power  to  add  strength  to  strength. 

-  Strong  as  has  been  the  spirit  of  paternalism  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  beliefs  and  opinions  of  the  West,  there  has 
been  at  work  another  force,  perhaps  even  more  })otent 
and  active — that  of  railroad  oppression.  The  Pacific 
railroads  from  the  first  watered  their  stock.s.  The  earn¬ 
ings  at  ordinary  rates  were  insufficient  to  warrant  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  increased  capitalization.  In  order  to  pay 
these,  an  enormous  income  was  necessary,  and  the  only 
way  to  obtain  this  was  to  impose  heavier  charges  on 
freight  and  for  many  years  this  practice  was  maintained. 
Although  the  rates  were  reduced  later,  the  extortion 
practiced  has  caused  a  hatred  of  railroads  and  other  cor- 
pKjrations.  Q’rotests  arose  from  all  sides,  and  the  Planners’ 
Alliance  with  other  similar  organizations,  shaped  the 
movement  until  the  meeting  at  Cincinnati  in  1891 
brought  the  People’s  Party  into  existence.  Although 
there  were  other  material  causes  of  the  movement,  it 
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was  the  sentiment  of  the  Western  representatives  which  ( 
shaped  the  platform  in  regard  to  railroads  and  ^le- 
graphs,  and  from  this  section  came  mnch  of  the  ^cial-  ^ 
ism  introTlnced  into  the  platform. 

The  question  nalnrally  arises,  why  do  the  socialist 
papers  hnrl  all  kinds  of  invectives  at  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  and,  if  it  is  really  socialistic,  refuse  to  consider  it 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  socialistic  parties?  A  quota¬ 
tion  from  The  People.,  the  leading  journalistic  exponent 
of  that  belief  in  the  United  States,  may  cast  some  light 
on  the  question.  “  The  plan  of  the  silverites  to  make 
the  People’s  Party  more  reactionar\-  than  it  was,  has  been 
substantially  carried  out.”  So  long  as  the  silver  element 
in  the  party  was  not  predominant,  the  socialists  had  no 
objections  to  the  platfonn  of  the  Omaha  convention  ;  but 
when  financial  questions  began  to  overshadow  the  other 
planks,  then  the  cry  of  “  We  told  you  so  ”  was  raised, 
and  the  People’s  Party  was  declared  to  have  betrayed 
tlie  principles  .set  forth  in  its  platform.  The  National 
Watchman  said  soon  after :  “  The  time  for  Populism  and 
Socialism  to  part  has  come,  and  tho.se  who  fail  to  realize 
the  situation  will  have,  in  the  future,  ample  time  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  their  error  in  judgment.  What  we  want  now 
is  a  clear  cut,  aggressive,  intelligent  propaganda  upon 
financial  reform.”  ‘  Even  this  conservative  Populist 
paper  recognized  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thiiig^ax 
socialism  in  the  party.  The  parting  did  come  at  Omaha, 
but  not  as  then  hoped  by  the  writer  of  the  editorial. 


'  National  Watchman,  February  22,  1895.  See  .\ppeiuHx  G. 
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The  silv'^er  and  financial  reform  advocates  instead  of  the 
adherents  of  the  entire  platform  were  forced  to  retire. 

(The  Omaha  platform  of  the  People’s  Party  is  a  re¬ 
markable  document  in  many  ways,  and  one  of  its 
peculiarities  is  the  ambiguity  encountered  at  every  turn. 
Its  whole  tone  is  socialistic.)  Yet  if  the  charge  of  social¬ 
ism  were  brought  against  it,  the  defender  of  the  platform 
could  at  once  deny  the  assertion,  and  define  the  section 
attacked  in  such  a  way  as  to  refute  the  statement.  This 
ambiguity  is  due  to  the  two  opinions  prevailing  in  the  con¬ 
vention  which  framed  the  platform,  and  to  the  endeavor 
to  satisfy  both.  There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  real 
element  of  the  party  itself  and,  on  the  other,  the  silver 
advocates  who  had  been  drawn  to  the  new  iwrty  in  the 
hope  of  advancing  their  cause.  It  was  for  the  purpo.se 
of  appeasing  the  more  conservative  element  that  the 
platform  was  .softened  in  places  and  the  utterances  on 
certain  subjects  made  less  positive.  Hut  desjnte  the 
ambiguity  of  the  platform  as  a  whole,  there  are  to  be 
found  certain  positive  declarations  of  principles  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  purposes  of  the  socialist. 
By  this  means  the  real  similarity  of  the  two  views,  if 
there  be  any,  will  appear. 
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SOCIAI,IST.' 

1.  Abolition  of  inheritance  in  land  or 

other  means  of  production,  such  as 
machinery,  railroads,  telegraphs, 
and  canals. 

2.  Abolition  of  private  propei  ty  in  land 

or  any  other  means  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wealth. 

3.  Alwlition  of  wages  system. 

4.  Aliolition  of  competitive  sy.stem. 

5.  National  ownership  of  land. 


6.  National  ownership  of  railroads  and 

telegraphs. 

7.  A  gradea  income  tax. 

8.  A  paper  currency  or  fiat  money. 

9.  Atx)tition  of  National  liank.s. 

10.  The  public  lands  to  lie  declared  in¬ 

alienable.  Revocation  of  all  land 
grants  to  corporations  or  individ- 
ual.s,  the  comlitions  of  which  have 
not  been  complied  with. 

11.  E.stabli.shraent  of  postal  deposit  and  | 

savings  banks.  | 


12.  Adoption  of  constitutional  amend-  | 

ment  requiring  the  election  of  ' 
President  and  Vice-I’re.sident  by  j 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Also  | 
providing  for  election  of  the  United  ^ 
States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  I 
the  jieople.  ' 

13.  Rigid  enforcement  of  eight  hour  law 

in  all  imblic  departments. 


14.  Adoption  of  the  initiative  and  of  the 
referendum. 


PEOPLE’S  PARTY.’ 


“  The  land,  including  all  the  natural 
sources  of  wealth,  is  the  heritage  of 
the  people  and  should  not  be  monop¬ 
olized  for  speculative  purposes.” 

National  ownership  of  telegraphs  and 
railroads. 

A  graded  income  tax. 

A  paper  currency  or  fiat  money. 

Atiolitiun  of  National  Banks. 

"  Alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  All  lands  now  held  by 
railroads  and  other  corporations  in 
excess  of  their  actual  needs  should 
be  reclaimed  by  the  government 
and  held  for  actual  settlers  only.” 

■‘We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks 
be  established  by  the  government 
for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  earnings 
of  the  people  and  to  facilitate  ex¬ 
change.” 

“  That  we  favor  a  constitutional  provis¬ 
ion  limiting  the  office  of  President 
and  Vice-President  to  one  term  and 
providing  for  the  election  of  the  Sen¬ 
ators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.” 


“  That  we  demand  a  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  existing  eight  hour  law  on 
government  work,  and  ask  that  a 

fienalty  clause  be  added  to  the  said 
aw.” 

"  That  we  commend  to  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  people  and  the 
reform  press  the  legislative  system 
known  as  the  initiative  and  refer¬ 
endum.” 


■mill  platform  of  Socialist  I.abor  Party  of  the  United  States,  ii,  12,  13,  14  in 
platform  of  Central  I.,abor  Union  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1-9  given  in  Cook’s 
■'Socialism  and  Universal  Suffrage,”  p.  19. 


The  fourteen  demands  of  socialism  have  been  selected 
with  care  and  with  the  desire  to  secure  a  representative 
list  of  the  various  principles  and  tenets  set  forth  by 
them.  They  are  taken  from  the  planks  of  the  various 
socialistic  parties  and  truly  reflect  the  opinions  of  social¬ 
ism.  In  comparing  the  planks  of  the  People’s  Party 
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’^latform,  (we  find  that  nine  of  them  correspond  closely 
CO  those  of  the  socialists.  Such  a  similarity  is  not  an 
accident,  but  the  result  of  thought  along  the  same  lines. 
The  People’s  Party  could  not  have  adopted  a  platform  in 
so  many  ways  akin  to  that  of  the  socialists  if  there  had 
not  been  a  previous  tendency  in  that  direction.^  It  is 
true  that  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  common 
ownership  and  equality  of  income  are  not  expres.sed,  nor 
is  the  last  even  hinted ;  yet  the  national  ownership  of 
the  railroad  and  telegraph,  coupled  with  a  demand  for 
increased  State  action,  can  only  characterize  the  platform 
as  socialistic  in  its  tendency,  j 


VII. 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  POPULISM. — PRESENT  AND 
FUTURE  STATUS  OF  THE  PARTY. 

The  evidence  concerning  the  tenets  of  the  new  party, 
the  causes  of  its  early  growth,  the  development  of  the 
scattered  organizations  into  a  national  party,  and  the 
economic  effects  of  the  Populist  policy  in  those  states 
which  have  been  ruled  by  the  People’s  Party  have  been 
considered,  and  we  are  now  ready  to  apply  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  party,  and  to  determine  what  is  the 
tendency  of  the  People’s  Party  and  what  are  its  chances 
for  a  continued  existence. 

It  Ls  almost  an  axiom  that  there  can  be  only  two  great 
parties  in  a  nation,  an  axiom  which  expresses  the  fun¬ 
damental  fact  that  all  problems  of  great  importance  ulti¬ 
mately  lead  to  the  one  question.  Is  it  now  e.xjjedient  ? 
On  such  an  issue  there  is  no  possibility  of  having  more 
than  two  sides.  The  consequence  is  that  there  can  be 
only  two  great  parties  in  a  nation,  differing  because  of  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  founded.  The  question 
naturally  arises  therefore.  Can  the  People’s  Party  become 
one  of  the  two  great  national  parties?  A  party,  in  order 
to  be  great,  must  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
present  the  issues  most  important  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  and  must  be  a  party  of  principle.  This  principle 
must  be  closely  defined  and  must  run  through  all  of  the 
party’s  own  acts  and  legislation.  It  must  be  shown  in 
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relation  to  constitutional,  economic,  and  political  meas¬ 
ures.  The  constitutional  view  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind  when  considering  economic  or  political  measures, 
and  economic  and  political  principles  must  likewise  be 
held  in  view  when  constitutional  questions  are  consid¬ 
ered.  These  principles  interact,  and  are  .so  clo.sely  re¬ 
lated  to  one  another  that  a  party  in  order  to  be  great 
is  compelled  to  formulate  .some  kind  of  a  statement  in 
regard  to  each  of  them.  In  other  words,  the  party  stand¬ 
point  on  constitutional,  economic,  and  political  mea.s- 
ures  must  be  clearly  apprehended. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  kind  of  a  party  is  another, 
whose  principles  in  regard  to  the  three  sides  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  only  vaguely  apprehended  ;  such  a  party  has 
been  designated  as  one  of  feeling.  The  foundation  of 
such  a  party  is  generally  discontent,  and  the  movement 
which  brings  it  into  existence  is  aimed  at  the  remedying 
of  tho.se  things  which  have  induced  that  di.scontent. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  the  object  of  the  party’s  ex¬ 
istence  has  cea.sed.  Such  a  party  seldom  formulates  any 
underlying  principle  of  action.  Its  attitude  toward  con¬ 
stitutional,  economic,  or  political  measures  is  never  con¬ 
sistent,  and  hence  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
dis.satisfied  forces  break  it  up.  The  chances  are  that 
such  a  party  can  never  become  a  great  one,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  framing  principles  of  .sufficient  .stability 
to  stand  the  buffeting  of  opposition.  But  if  it  does 
formulate  principles,  it  may,  by  securing  an  affirmative 
or  negative  side  of  a  question  of  vital  importance,  spring 
into  prominence  as  a  great  party.  The  People’s  Party 
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has  nearly  secured  such  a  position  in  relation  to  the 
money  question.  But  it  has  made  no  move  toward 
formulating  a  definite  set  of  principles  in  regard  to  the 
three  sides  of  government  activity.  Hence  comes  the 
question,  what  will  those  principles  be  ?  But  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  show  this,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the 
pre.sent  status  of  the  party  a  little  more  closely. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  People’s  Party  has  accom-' 
plished  very  little.  It  is  changeable,  as  has  been 
seen,  while  all  indications  point  to  a  transient  existence.  ^ 
It  is  not  a  party  of  principle.  The  demands  which  it 
presents  in  the  platform  are  measures,  not  principles. 
They  are  the  result  of  discontent  and  are  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  causes  of  that  discontent.  The  plat¬ 
forms  do  not  put  forth  any  great  principle  concerning  the  1 
constitution.  There  is  no  statement  as  to  what  should 
be  the  policy  in  great  questions  of  state.  Every  plank 
of  any  importance  is  an  economic  one  and  considers  eco¬ 
nomic  qrrestions  only.  In  fact,  the  whole  movement 
might  be  designated  as  a  protest  against  the  present 
economic  system.  In  the  place  of  existing  political/ 
economy  whose  principles  of  money  and  attitude  toward 
corporations  arc  wrong,  is  to  be  substituted  a  new  sys¬ 
tem.  The  platform  contains  about  all  the  “  issues  ”  that 
have  been  going  up  and  down  the  world  for  a  century. 
There  arc  many  commendable  things  in  it,  such  as  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  workingman,  the  demand  for  a  free  ballot, 
a  fair  count,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot 
system.  But  these  are  things  that  are  usually  included 
in  any  platform.  The  other  statements  jar  upon  the 
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conservative  and  tliinking  people,  and  make  tlie  advance 
of  the  party  among  the  more  solid  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  almost  impossible.  This  has  been  recognized  by  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  and  the  endeavor  now  is  to  drop 
the  socialistic  ideas  in  the  platform,  and  work  upon  the 
one  plank  of  money  reform  without  arousing  the  wrath 
of  the  real  Populistic  element. 

The  People’s  Party  is  therefore  in  a  transient  state. 
It  is  in  a  place  where  it  will  either  be  absorbed  by  the 
new  Silver  Party,  or  will  change  its  platform  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  silver  the  predominant  factor  in  its  con¬ 
tention.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  silver  element  in  the 
party  will  go  over  to  the  bimetallic  party,  and  leave  the 
remnants  to  carry  on  a  hopcle.ss  battle  under  the  Omaha 
platform.  Then  will  follow  a  combination  of  the  So¬ 
cialistic  and  People’s  Parties.  The  success  of  the  party 
since  its  formation  in  1891  has  been  almost  phenome¬ 
nal  ;  but  that  success  does  not,  under  c.xisting  circum¬ 
stances,  point  to  any  probable  future  succc.ss.  A 
compari.son  of  the  votes  ca.st  in  the  elections  of  1888, 
1892,  and  1894,  indicates  a  large  gain  for  the  Populi.sts.' 
The  vote  of  1894  amounts  to  an  increase  of  430,562 
over  that  of  1892,  or  a  gain  of  42 

But  this  is  a  deceptive  indication  of  the  strength  of 
the  party,  owing  to  the  factious  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  votes  ca.st  for  Mr.  Weaver  in  1892,  and  in  the  various 
congressional  and  gubernatorial  elections  of  1894,  were 
those  of  men  dis.satisficd  with  the  conditions,  and  who 
turned  to  the  new  party  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 

■See  Appendices  B  and  C. 
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relief  from  the  evils  wliieh  they  thought  to  exist.  The 
party  has  really  accomplished  nothing  in  the  four  years, 
and  in  some  states  has  made  matters  worse ;  so  that  the 
probable  result  will  be  the  transfer  of  a  part  of  the 
votes  cast  in  1892  to  another  party  in  1896.  The  hold 
of  Populism  upon  the  farming  class  of  the  West  is  by  no 
means  a  strong  one.  The  farmer  has  not  come  to  final 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  change  in  the  banking 
system,  control  of  monopolies,  and  the  establishment  of 
standards.  While  in  this  condition,  the  People’s 
Party  through  its  nnmerons  and  pleasing  doctrines 
has  won  those  least  settled.  At  the  same  time  there 
seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  for  greater  activity,  and  the 
expectation  of  accomplishing  .something  through  the  new 
movement  rather  than  by  means  of  the  old  conservative 
parties.  Hager  as  have  been  many  in  the  Hast  to  con¬ 
sider  the  people  of  the  West  desirous  of  freeing  them¬ 
ing  themselves  from  their  debts,  nevertheless  such  is  not 
the  ca.se.  They  recognize  that  the  present  monetary 
standard  is  in  some  respects  wrong,  and  some  of  them, 
more  easily  inflncnced  by  a  new  scheme,  have  endorsed  the 
money  plans  of  the  People’s  Party.  It  was  not  done, 
however,  to  escape  payment  of  debts,  but  rather,  as  they 
thought,  to  avoid  paying  more  than  they  owe.  When  the 
fallacies  of  the  new  movement  are  recognized,  as  is  sure 
to  be  the  result  sooner  or  later,  the  support  will  cease. 

It  is  with  such  an  understanding  of  the  movement 
that  we  turn  again  to  the  two  questions  asked  above, 
namely,  (i)  Will  the  People’s  Party  become  a  great 
party?  and  if  .so,  (2)  What  will  its  principles  be?  The 
logical  outcome  of  the  whole  discussion  is  embodied  in 
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these  two  questions.  They  cannot  be  answered  by  any 
positive  statements  ;  for  the  future  action  of  the  party  has 
everything  to  do,  even  with  its  continued  e.xistence  as  a 
minor  party.  Whether  the  People’s  Party  shall  be  a  great 
party  or  not  depends  upon  the  formation  of  principles 
which  shall  be  fundamental  in  all  respects.  And 
moreover,  if  these  principles  are  not  logical  and 
correct,  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  great  party  is  still 
further  limited.  [To-day  the  world  is  drifting  toward 
socialism,  or  at  least  the  tendency  is  toward  a  wider  ajv 
plication  of  goverment  activity.  There  is,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  a  demand  for  a  broad,  liberal  socialist  party. 
The  underlying  tendency  in  the  Populist  movement  is 
in  the  same  direction.  The  one  hope,  then,  of  better 
things  for  itself  in  the  future  lies  in  its  casting  aside 
half  way  measures  and  following  the  logic  of  its  underly¬ 
ing  tendencies,  boldly  announcing  itself  as  the  socialist 
party  in  America,  confessing  paternalism  as  its  principle 
of  constitutional  interpretation,  the  socialization  of  indus¬ 
try  as  its  economic  one,  and  the  ignoring  of  politics  as  its 
political  program.  Thus  may  it  become  a  party  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  possess  all  the  elements  of  a  great  one ;  but  it 
must  rest  with  the  future  to  say  whether  such  a  party, 
however  great,  can  be  right. 


I 
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VIII. 

re.sum6. 

Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  People’s  Party, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  rank 
and  file.  In  the  use  of  the  word  honesty  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  c.xistence  of  the  intrigues  and  schemes  that 
go  to  make  up  much  of  our  political  life  is  fully  recog¬ 
nized.  But  the  mass  of  the  new  party  is  in  earnest. 
The  movement  is  an  honest  attempt  to  meet  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  seem  to  be  of  greatest  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  In  fact,  the  party  as  a  whole  has 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  survive 
unless  these  questions  are  settled.  The  members  of  the 
organization  see  much  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
which  justifies  this  fear.  As  farmers  they  have  felt  the 
burden  of  increasing  debt  and  declining  prices.  Con¬ 
stant  appeals  to  the  older  parties  have  failed  to  secure 
any  relief  or  recognition  and  they  have  in  consequence 
organized  to  help  themselves.  Sxicli,  briefly  stated,  are 
the  causes  for  the  formation  of  this  party. 

In  direct  contrast  with  the  honesty  of  the  intentions  is 
the  absurdity  of  many  of  the  measures  propo.sed  for  the 
relief  of  those  suffering  from  present  legi.slative  and  in¬ 
dustrial  ills.  Nothing  else  could  be  e.xpected.  Men 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  deal  with  affairs  of  com¬ 
merce,  industry  or  transportation  cannot  hope  success¬ 
fully  to  make  laws  for  their  management.  To  a  very 
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large  extent  the  party  is  composed  of  farmers  and 
laborers.  They  have  proposed  snch  measures  as  seemed, 
from  their  limited  experience,  best  suited  to  remedy 
existing  evils.  The  lack  of  men  possessing  wide  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  has  made  it  impossible  to  treat 
the  questions  as  they  should  have  been  treated.  In  too 
many  cases  personal  prejudice,  mistaken  for  unbiased 
opinion,  has  entered  into  the  declarations  of  the  party 
and  vitiated  to  a  large  degree  its  influence  with  those 
outside  the  organization. 

This  is  seen  more  especially  in  the  financial  position 
where  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  lift  the  burden  of 
debt  from  individuals.  There  is  no  inclination  or  pur¬ 
pose  to  do  injustice  to  creditors,  but  rather  a  desire  to 
bring  about  an  adjustment  of  conditions  so  that  the 
one-sidedness  of  the  present  indnstrial  arrangement  may 
be  corrected.  The  government  is  regarded  as  the  fitting 
agent  for  snch  an  attempt.  Hence  the  views  of  the 
party  lead  it  to  the  fiat  theory  of  money.  The  princi¬ 
ples  which  govern  the  demands  for  financial  legislation 
are  based  on  the  following  suppositions:  (i)  That 
money  is  the  creature  of  the  law  ;  (2)  That  a  govern¬ 
ment  should  issue  all  the  money  a  people  may  demand  ; 

(3)  That  the  decree  of  a  government  creates  value ; 

(4)  That  the  real  value  of  a  coin  depends  upon  its  face 
value  backed  by  the  fiat  of  the  government.  The  party 
also  advocates  a  sub-treasnry  scheme  by  which  farmers 
and  others  might  secure  loans  by  depositing  farm 
products  with  the  government.  This  plan,  however, 
has  been  recognized  as  impracticable  and  is  no  longer 
urged  as  essential. 
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In  the  matter  of  farms  and  mortgages  the  attitude  of  the 
party  is  toward  land  nationalization.  The  belief  seems 
to  be  common  that  under  the  present  system  the  small 
farmer  must  inevitably  disappear.  But  this  view  is  far 
too  pessimistic  when  the  statistics  of  1890  are  taken 
into  consideration.  The  party  believes  in  non-alien 
ownership  of  lands  and  the  return  to  the  government  of 
lands  now  in  the  posse.ssion  of  railroad  companies,  but  not 
used  for  the  actual  operation  of  the  roads.  The  lands 
thus  secured  are  to  be  parcelled  out  to  the  people.  Such 
a  division  would  of  course  tend  to  increase  the  amount 


of  farm  products  and  in  the  end  lower  prices — the  very 
thing  the  party  is  contending  against. 

A  third  matter  that  has  been  given  a  good  deal  of  con-  7 
sideration  is  the  question  of  government  ownership  of  ) 
railroads.  The  railroad  represents  to  the  party  alto-  K 
gether  too  much  power.  Its  manipulation  of  legisla¬ 
tures  and  town  councils  is  considered  dangerous.  In 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  fact  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  the  party  has  done  a  good  service.  But 
it  has  failed  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  government 
ownership,  still  more  to  give  us  any  definite  plan  by 
which  the  reform  can  be  accomplished.  The  platform 
indicates  a  firm  belief  in  the  possibility  of  transferring 
the  best  in  private  management  to  the  management  by 
the  government.  But  in  this  view  of  the  situation  the 
failure  of  other  countries  to  bring  about  such  a  result 
is  disregarded.  Between  private  and  government  own¬ 
ership  is  another  stage,  that  of  government  regulation. 
This  wisely  applied  is  certainly  a  better  solution  of  the 
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railroad  question  than  any  other  means  now  offered. 

\  The  party,  however,  regards  it  as  impossible  to  hold  the 

railroad  in  check  and  looks  therefore  for  relief  only  in 
government  ownership. 

On  such  questions  as  railroads,  finance,  and  land 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the 
party.  Regarding  the  tariff  the  platform  contains  no 
definite  statement.  The  tendency  of  the  party  has  been 
to  consider  carefully  the  political  influence  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  brought  before  it.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
tariff  which  has  long  been  the  bone  of  contention  be¬ 
tween  the  older  parties.  Hence  the  attempt  to  avoid 
any  unneces.sary  discussion  of  a  measure  which  might  be 
liable  to  alienate  votes.  Perhaps  the  silence  of  the  party 
on  this  point  is  somewhat  justified  in  that  it  considers 
the  tariff  as  a  question  of  the  past.  Other  questions  like 
the  eight  hour  day,  liberal  pensions,  anti-contract  labor 
laws,  referendum,  and  civil  service  reform  have  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  attention  of  the  party.  In  these  as  in  the 
tariff  the  political  effect  has  been  weighed.  Although 
the  eight  hour  day  is  naturally  opposed  by  the  farmer, 
still  it  is  supported  by  the  party.  Liberal  pensions  are 
a  concession  to  the  soldier  vote,  anti-contract  labor  laws 
to  the  labor  element  and  the  referendum  and  civil  .ser¬ 
vice  reform  to  the  political  reformers.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  party  has  tried  to  use  its  position  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  questions  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  votes 
to  any  greater  degree  than  is  customary  with  other  po¬ 
litical  organizations. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  People’s  Party  has  not  added  any- 
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thing  but  variety  to  our  political  life.  In  some  minor 
matters  already  pointed  out  the  party  is  progressive 
and  reasonable,  but  in  the  great  questions  such  as 
finance  the  reforms  proposed  are  wofully  inadequate. 
In  a  way  a  real  service  has  been  done  in  bringing  about 
a  public  discussion  of  the  currency  situation,  though  the 
party  itself  has  not  helped  in  the  solution,  but  retarded 
it.  At  the  same  time  sectional  strife  between  the  East 
and  the  West  has  been  increased  by  its  existence.  It  is 
not  likely  that  it  will  make  any  great  headway,  because 
of  its  lack  of  fundamental  principles.  The  entire  move¬ 
ment  is  the  result  of  discontent.  Party  organization  of 
lasting  qualities  must  be  based  upon  more  than  discon¬ 
tent.  We  may  therefore  regard  the  existence  of  this 
party  as  a  transient  one. 


June  I,  1896. 
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Organizations.  Date 


Patrons  of  Industry  . 

1867 

Agricultural  Wheel . 

1882 

Farmers’  National 
Allliancc . 

1S80 

Farmers’  Mut.  Bene¬ 
fit  As.sociation  .  .  . 

1887 

Southern  Alliance, 

1 

( known  sometimes 
as  Nat.  Farmers’  Al¬ 
liance  and  Coopera¬ 
tive  Union  )  .  .  .  . 

Nat.  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  and  Industrial 
Union . 

1 

1887  ' 

1889 

Colored  Farmers’  Na¬ 
tional  Alliance  and 
Cooperative  Union. 

1886 

Nat.  Farmers’  League 

1889 

Texas  Alliance  .  .  . 

1875 

Citizens’  Alliance  .  . 

1S90 

Memtier.s.  States  or  Sections  Remarks. 


150,000-1891  Throughout  the  800,000  members  in 
Union.  I1S74. 

500,000-1887  In  Mi.ss.  Valley,' 

,  including  Texa.s 
‘  and  Alabama.  ! 

400,000-1889  N.  Y.,  Neb.,  Dak.,  The  inemliership 
Minn.,  Mo.,  Ill.,]  given  here  is  an 
Iowa,  greatest]  e.stimate  by  Seii- 
I  strength.  ator  I'efler. 

150,000-1890  South  and  West.  ■ 

Strongest  in  Ne-, 
braska.  i 

Composed  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  Union, 
Texas  Alliance. 


3,000,000-1890  National.  Composed  of 

South’n  Alliance, 

'  Agric’l  Wheel, 

1,250,000-1891  Knig’tsof  Labor. 

Origin  in  N.  V.  Incorp.  Albany,  N. 
and  Ma.ss.  Now  Y.,  Sept,  i,  18^. 

I  national. 

i  Combined  with 

I  .  Igi.  Alliance  un- 

I  der  the  name  of 

I  Nat.  Farmers’  Al- 

'  liance  and  Coop. 

'  Union,  1887. 

IConvent’n  at  Oca-  Originated  in  Kan. 
I  la,  Fla.,  Dec., ’90,  among  townsmen 
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APPENDIX  B. 


GROWTH  OP  THE  PEOPLE’S  PARTY. 


Compari.son  of  Streeter’s  (Union  I^ixjr)  vote  of  1888,  with  Weaver’s  vote  of  1892. 
Over  715  irer  cent.  gain.  Gain  of  vote  of  1894  over  1892,  42  per  cent. 


States. 

1888  1892 

1894 

States. 

1888 

1892 

1894 

Alabama  .  . 

.  .  .  85,181 

8.3.283! 

Nevada  .... 

7,264 

710 

Arkansas  . 

10.613  *t.S3* 

25.441 

N,  Hampshire 

292 

832 

Ari/oua  .  . 

2,902  1 

New  Mexico  . 

1.835 

California  . 

...  25.3.52 

New  Jersey  .  . 

969 

Colorado  .  . 

1.266  53,584 

82,111  1 

New  York  .  . 

626 

16,429 

11,049 

Connecticut 

420  :  806 

1.5461 

N.  Carolina  .  . 

44.736 

148,344* 

Delaware  . 

...  1  13 

N.  Dakota  .  . 

.... 

17,700 

8.758 

Florida*  .  . 

...  4.843 

96,»M 

Ohio . 

3,496 

14,856 

49.495 

CfeorRia  .  . 

136  1  42,937 

Oregon  .... 

326 

26,965 

26,033 

Idaho  .  .  . 

.  .  .  lo.S-^o 

7.112 

Pennsylvania 

3.873 

8,714 

19*4^ 

7,090  22/207 

2,6^  22,208 

57,793 

29.V88 

227 

2,407 

223 

Indiana  .  . 

S.  Carolina  .  . 

Iowa  .... 

9, 1  os,  20,595 

3t.yo4 

S.  Dakota .  .  . 

26,544 

26,568 

Kansas .  .  . 

37,788 1 163,111 
622  23,SOO 

115,609 1 

Tennes.see  .  . 

48 

23.447 

23.092 

Kentucky* . 

.  .  .  .  1 

Texas . 

29.4.59 

99.688 

162,171* 

Louisiana  . 

.39  27,930 

26,563 

Virginia.  .  .  . 

12,275 

81,239 

Maine  .  .  . 

1,344  2,381 

5.321 

V’erinont  .  .  . 

.... 

43 

740 

Marj-land^ . 

...  796 

7..586 

Washinifton  . 

19.165 

49,747* 

Massachu’etts,  ....  5»2io 

9.037 

W.  Virginia  .  . 

1.508 

4.166 

Michi((an  . 

4..M2  19,892 

50,012 

Wisconsin  .  . 

8,552 

9.909 

25,604 

Minne.sota  . 

1.094  I  29,515 

87.931 

Wyoming  .  .  . 

.... 

7.722 

2,176 

Mississippi 
Missouri .  . 

22  I  10,118 
18,632  1  41,213 

10,256 

42,263 

Uklahoma  .  . 

13.320 

Montana  .  . 

•  •  •  1  7.334 

1.5,401 

M7,25* 

1,041,028 

1,471.590 

Nebraska  . 

4,226  i  83,134 

97.815 

Presidential  election.  1S92. — Result :  Five  Senators,  loCongre.ssmen,  22  electors, 
about  50  state  officials,  and  over  1,500  county  officers  and  legislators. 

Congressional  and  gulwruatorial  elections,  1H94. — Result :  Six  Senators,  7  Con¬ 
gressmen,  21  state  officials,  153  state  senators,  and  315  state  repre.sentatives  (See 
Appendix  C). 

>  No  election  in  1894. 
sVote  for  comptroller  in  1893. 

3  Republicans  and  Populists  united. 

<  Unofficial. 

‘Total  Congressional  vote  in  Washington. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


SHOWING  STRENGTH  OF  PARTIES  IN  LP:GISEATURES.  1895. 


Senate. 

House. 

Total. 

“ 

s 

a 

V  ! 

a 

States. 

1 

u 

0 

S 

u 

>2 

rt 

Remarks. 

X 

X 

§ 

s 

E 

e 

a 

a 

a 

a 

E 

E 

a 

a 

55 

£ 

Q 

X 

Q 

X 

a  ' 

X 

Alabama  .  .  . 

i;  8 

24 

I 

42 

6S 

1 

50 

89 

2 

Arkansas  .  .  . 

2 

31 

9 

88 

3 

9 

119 

3 

I  Congressman. 

Arizona .... 

6 

6 

7 

17 

13 

'3 

California .  .  . 

4  ■  . 

15 

25 

1 

16 

62 

1 

31 

I 

87 

Colorado  .  .  . 

.S 

18 

1 

16 

24 

41 

42 

57 

I  Coiigre.ssmaii. 

Connecticut .  . 

6 

2 

22 

I 

46 

205 

I 

48 

227 

Delaware .  .  . 

/ 

5 

4 

6 

15 

.  . 

11 

'9 

Florida  .... 

t 

I 

4 

5 

The  remainder  of  the 

Georgia.  .  .  . 

legislature  Democrats. 

9 

,5 

38 

I 

47 

126 

2 

52 

164 

3 

Idaho .  .  .  .  • 

IC 

6 

1 

11 

9 

1 

26 

15 

2 

37 

Illinois  .... 

11 

19 

32 

61 

92 

80 

124 

Indiana .... 

12 

IS 

32 

18 

81 

36 

"3 

Iowa . 

13I  ■  . 

16 

34 

21 

79 

,56’ 

371 

"3 

Kansas  .... 

*4 

23 

2 

«5 

33 

I 

19 

3 

34 

I  Cong'smau,  i  Senator. 

Kentucky  .  .  . 

I.S 

27 

II 

5 

73 

22 

5 

100 

33 

l/>uisana  .  .  . 

16 

37 

96 

2 

'33 

2 

Maine . 

17 

3> 

s 

146 

5 

177 

Maryland  .  .  . 

18 

21 

5 

68 

23 

8q 

28 

Massachusetts 

>9 

36 

44 

.9. 

48) 

227 

Resides  2  Prohib.,  2  Fu¬ 
sion,  I  I^abor  Party. 

Michigan .  .  . 

20 

•  • 

1 

99 

Minnesota  .  . 

21 

5 

3 

46 

9 

10 

95 

14 

13 

141 

Mississippi .  . 

22 

2 

■58 

2 

* 

*  The  rest  Democrats. 

Missouri  .  .  . 

231  2 

*9 

■5 

2 

sij 

4 

77 

95 

Montana  .  .  . 

24 

3 

7 

59 

Nebraska.  .  . 

25 

7 

•• 

25 

4 

4 

72 

11* 

4 

97 

*  f  Populist  Deni.  20. 

(  I  Cong'smaii,  i  Sen. 

Nevada  .... 

26 

15* 

3 

t3 

■2 

28* 

15 

•Mostly  Silv’ites.,  2  Sen. 

N.  Hampshire 

27 

3 

21 

101 

262 

104 

28.3 

New  Jersey  .  . 

28 

5 

16 

6 

.54 

II 

70 

Uem.  by  .small  majority. 

New  Mexico  . 

29 

New  York  .  . 

30 

.  . 

North  Carolina  31 

26 

9 

15 

33 

46 

36 

.58 

54 

5' 

3  Cong’smen,  i  Senator. 

South  Carolina  32 

29 

7, 

104 

17 

3  '33 

24 

3 

North  Dakota 

33 

•  • 

11 

7, 

75 

South  Dakota .  34 

10 

33 

>5 

68 

25 

101 

I  Senator. 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma  .  . 

6 

25 

. . 

22 

28 

_ 

110 

Roth  houses  Repub'ii. 

Oregon  .  .  .  .137 

3 

8! 

19 

6 

53 

9 

8 

72 

Pennsylvania  138 

17 

33 

70 

134 

87 

197 

Rhode  Island .  i 

39 

35: 

3 

99 

5 

104 

Tennessee  .  . 

40 

3 

2? 

10. 

7 

60 

3^1 

10 

80 

42 

Texas . 41 

2 

29, 

.  .  1 

22 

103 

3I 

24 

132 

3 

UUh . i 

42 

71 

I] 

>4, 

3'| 

21 

42 

Vermont  ... 

43 

.  .1 

30 

M 

227j 

II 

257 

Virginia ....  144 

28, 

2 

90' 

10 

118 

12 

Waslunrton  .  , 

45 

3 

5 

26 

20 

4 

.54' 

23 

9 

70 

West  Virjfinia  461 

12* 

•4' 

22| 

9.3 

34 

77 

Wisconsin  .  .  | 

♦7 

'31 

20 

19: 

8i' 

.32 

'03 

Wyoming  .  .  .  j 

4; 

14' 

I 

37, 

I 

51 
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liIM.S  INTKODUCKU  IN  THE  SENATE  BY  SENATOR  PEFFER. 

kS"  17S7.  A  1)ill  directing  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  upon 
receipt  of  non  interest  hearing  twenty-five  years  bonds,  not  to  exceed 
one-half  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  propert}’  of  any  State,  Territory, 
county,  township,  municipality,  or  incorporated  town  or  village,  said 
bonds  to  he  retired  at  the  rate  of  4%  per  annum,  to  issue  full  legal 
tender  Treasury  notes  to  the  face  value  of  said  bonds  (estimated), 
j!i2, 000,000,000. 

S.  iS()2.  A  hill  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  12,500,000,000  in  legal 
tender  Treasury  notes,  to  he  loaned  to  States,  counties,  townships,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  individual  citizens,  without  interest.  $2,500,000,0^0. 

S.  igoo.  A  hill  authorizing  a  sufficiency  of  declaratory — not  prom¬ 
issory,  full,  not  partial,  legal  tender  money,  not  in  the  excess  of  $1,000 
per  capita,  to  establish  .systems  of  cooperation  and  for  other  purposes. 
$68,000,000,00^). 

A",  ji'j.  \  hill  to  increase  the  circulating  medium  by  issuing  Treas¬ 
ury  notes  to  the  amount  of  $3'X),ooo,ooo,  payable  in  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States.  $300,000,000. 

S.  4S6.  hill  to  authorize  the  issue  of  $600,000,000  in  declaratory 
legal  tender  money,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  forthwith  call  in  all 
bonds  for  immediate  redemption.  $600,000,000. 

S.  gi6.  A  hill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase 
all  silver  bullion  mined  in  the  United  States  that  may  he  offered  at 
$1.29  per  ounce,  less  the  charge  of  coining,  and  that  full  legal  tender 
notes  shall  he  issued  to  eight  times  the  value  of  the  silver  so  pur- 
ch.'.sed,  not  exceeding  $5o,o<x>,ooo  per  month,  and  to  continue  for  three 
years.  $i,8co,ooo,rxK). 

S.  io$o.  A  hill  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  have 
coined  all  gold  and  silver  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Government, 
and  also  to  have  coined  a  sufficient  amount  of  paper,  gold  and  silver 
money.  $6,ock),ooo,ooo. 

S.  1177.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare 
and  issue  Treasury  notes  to  an  amount  equal  to  three  and  one-half 
dollars  for  every  dollar’s  worth  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  be¬ 
longing  to  the  United  States,  not  set  apart  or  reserved  by  law,  (esti¬ 
mated)  $300,000,000. 

A".  202g.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  off 
all  interest  bearing  obligations,  all  Treasury  notes,  gold  and  silver  cer- 
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tificates,  and  national  bank  notes,  and  to  issue  paper  money  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  as  aforesaid,  and  also  to  pay  all  salaries  of 
officers,  or  wages,  and  all  appropriations  made  by  Congress  whatso¬ 
ever.  |2, 000,000,000. 

S.  1300.  A  bill  to  appropriate  $6,300,000  for  immediate  use  in  re¬ 
lieving  want  and  destitution,  but  not  to  exceed  in  any  State  $i  for 
every  ten  inhabitants.  $6,300,000. 

5.  97<5.  A  bill  to  establish  a  bureau  of  loans  on  real  estate  an<l  per¬ 
sonal  property,  and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  equal  in  ajnount  to 
one  dollar  aud  a  half  for  every  dollar’s  worth  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
and  bullion  belonging  or  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  redemption  fund  (estimated),  $kSoo,(xx),ooo. 

5.  595.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  immediate  issue  and  circulation  of 
$250,000,000  of  Treasurj’  notes.  $250,000,000. 

— N.  y.  Tribune,  Dec.  //,  i8g^. 
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EDITORIAI.,  KROM  THU  “NATIONAL  WATCHMAN,”  NOW  UNITED 
WITH  THR  “SILVER  KNIGHT”  UNDER  THE  NAME  OF 
“silver  KNIGHT  and  NATIONAL  WATCHMAN,” 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

“The  time  for  Populism  and  Socialism  to  part  has  come,  and  those 
who  fail  to  realize  that  situation  will  have  in  the  near  future  ample 
time  to  reflect  upon  their  error  in  judgment.  What  we  want  now  is  a 
clean  cut,  aggressive,  iiitedigent  propaganda  upon  financial  reform. 
Let  us  be  honest  and  truthful,  in  order  to  attract  the  good  and  just. 
Let  us  be  conservative,  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  business 
men,  the  professional  men,  and  the  well  to  do.  These  are  elements 
we  must  use  if  ever  success  comes  to  our  jiarty.  For  every  loud- 
voiced  socialist  who  declares  war  upon  us,  we  will  get  a  hundred  of 
the  conservative  element  of  society.  What  we  want  is  success  now  ; 
a  change  of  conditions  in  the  immediate  future.  What  will  happen 
fifty  or  one  hundred  years  from  now  is  giving  us  no  particular  worry. 
We  are  making  a  fight  to  fill  the  empty  stomachs  that  are  aching  now, 
to  clothe  the  naked  backs  that  are  shivering  now,  and  to  relieve  the 
distress  that  is  seen  among  tlie  people  at  the  present  time,  livery 
man  who  will  join  us  in  such  an  effort  is  our  brother,  and  every  one 
who,  through  impracticable  ideas,  seeks  to  postpone  this  day  of  de¬ 
liverance  and  relief  is  not  only  our  enemy,  but  the  common  foe  of  hu- 
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niauity.  Now  is  the  time  to  unite  and  labor  upon  common  grounds 
for  one  great  purpose.  When  that  is  settled,  when  the  people  are 
again  clothed  and  housed,  other  reforms  will  come  in  their  order  and 
nothing  can  prevent  their  coming  Let  us  drop  the  little  differences 
that  have  been  cropping  out  here  and  there,  and  unite  upon  the  propo¬ 
sitions  found  in  this  manifesto. 

— Feb.  22,  iSgs-  {See pp.  157,  ijS,  Chapter  VIII. ) 
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C.  W.  DAVIS’  K.STIMATK  OF  SAVING  BY  GOVERN.MENT  OWNERSHIP  OF 
RAILROADS.  (In  the  Arena,  Vol  4,  289.) 


.Savings. 

From  consolidation  of  deiiots  and  staffs .  $  20,000,000 

From  exclusive  use  of  shortest  routes .  25,000,000 

Attorney’s  fee.s,  salaries  and  legal  expenses .  12,000,000 

Passes .  30,000,000 

Saving  from  abrogation  of  commission  evil .  20,000,000 

Dispensing  with  high  priced  managers  and  .staffs .  4,000,000 

Disbanding  of  traffic  asscxriations .  4,ooo,(^ 

Dispensing  with  presidents . , .  25,000,000 

Saving  by  atmlishing  offices  (all  but  local)  solicitors .  15,000,000 

Saving  of  five-sevenths  of  advertising  account .  5,000,000 

Total  saving  by  reason  of  lietter  management .  $160,000,000 


APPENDIX  G. 

POPUI.IST  MANIFESTO — FEB.  22,  1S95. 

To  the  Members  of  the  People's  Party,  Greeting  ; 

As  early  as  1865-66  a  conspiracy  was  entered  into  between  the  gold 
gamblers  of  b^urope  and  America  to  accomplish  the  following  pur¬ 
poses  :  To  fasten  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  burdens  of 
perpetual  debt ;  to  destroy  the  greenbacks  which  had  safely  brought 
us  through  the  perils  of  war  ;  to  strike  down  silver  as  a  money  metal ; 
to  deny  to  the  people  the  use  of  Federal  paper  and  silver — the  two  in¬ 
dependent  sources  of  money  supplj-  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  ; 
to  fasten  upon  the  country  the  single  gold  standard  of  Britain,  and  to 
delegate  to  thousands  of  banking  corporations,  organized  for  private 
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gain,  the  sovereign  control,  for  all  time,  over  the  issue  and  volume  of 
all  supplemental  paper  currency.  Thus  they  doubled  the  demaiids 
for  gold ;  forced  upon  the  country  an  appreciating  money  .standard, 
entailing  an  indefinite  period  of  falling  prices  ;  robbed  enterprise  of 
its  just  profits  ;  condemned  labor  to  idleness  and  confiscated  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  debtors. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  these  conspirators  have  kept  the  people 
quarreling  over  less  important  matters,  while  they  have  pursued  with 
unrelenting  zeal  their  one  central  purpose.  At  the  present  moment, 
every  device  of  treachery,  every  resource  of  statecraft,  and  every  arti¬ 
fice  known  to  the  secret  cabals  of  the  international  gold  ring  are  being 
made  use  of  to  <leal  a  blow  to  the  jirosperity  of  the  people  and  the 
financial  and  commercial  independence  of  the  country.  The}-  seek 
to  accomplish  their  jiurpos'es  before  the  blow  can  be  averted  by  an 
awakened  public  through  the  ballot.  Their  plans  have  been  long  ma¬ 
tured  and  their  line  of  action  is  fully  chosen.  They  address  them¬ 
selves  to  one  subject — the  money  question — in  all  its  breadth  and 
magnitude.  This  brings  the  country  face  to  face  with  a  perilous  issue, 
which  calls  for  immediate  and  definite  action  on  the  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Every  behest  of  patriotism  requires  that  we  shall  at  once  meet 
the  issue  and  accept  the  challenge  so  defiantly  offered.  We  must 
meet  the  issue  as  it  is  presented  to-day.  To  falter  now  is  to  invite  dis¬ 
astrous  failure.  We  earnestly  urge  the  Populists  throughout  the 
country  to  consecrate  their  entire  force  and  energy  ujion  the  tremen¬ 
dous  contention  presented,  and  thus  meet  the  enemy  upon  his  chosen 
line  of  battle.  Invite  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  all  persons  who  favor 
the  immediate  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16--1,  the  issue  of  all 
paper  money  by  the  government  without  the  intervention  of  banks  of 
issue,  atid  who  are  opposeil  to  the  issue  of  interest  bearing  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  in  time  of  peace.  In  a  word,  to  extend  the  band  of  fel¬ 
lowship  to  all  who  agree  with  you  upon  the  money  question,  which  is 
certainly  the  mightiest  and  most  fundamental  controversy  evolved 
during  the  present  century. 

St.  L0UI.S,  Feb.  22,  1895. 

Signed, 

IvAFE  Pence,  W.  A.  IIarkis, 

O.  M.  Kem,  Jerry  Simp.son, 

T.  J.  Hudson,  John  C.  Peu,, 

Wm.  Baker,  James  H.  Kyi.e, 

W.  A.  McKeighhan,  Hai.dor  E.  Boen, 

Wm.  V.  ALLEN,  H.  E.  Taubhneck, 

John  Davis,  J.-H.  Turner, 

j.  B.  Weaver. 
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